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Get Into the Three 
Creps a Year Game! 


Farm where the mild weather permits you 


to work the year around. Thousands of 
farmers are making good in the South who 
formeriy eked out an existence in_ the 
North, where the cold and snow keptt! 
idle the better part of each year. 
Lands along the Missouri Pacific Lines 
offer youa new opportunityto make good, 
to enjoy life and_ greater pe 
In ig take ad the 
help and advice furnished by a large staff 
of specially trained experts. 
Write Today for Facts: 

John T. Stinson, 
Drrector Agricultural Development 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Room 4208, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Send me facts about New Farm Ope 

portunities. I am interested in 

about (check literature wanted.) 


White River Country of the 
Ozarks 


Crowley's Ridge 

West Side Delta Country 
Southwest Louisiana 

The Lower Coast Country 

The Winter Garden 

The Lower Rio Grande Valiey 








i ere 


Name 





Address 




















Send for FREE Copy 
This great FREE Bargain 
Book offers you amazing mon- 
ey-saving opportunities in Gift 
Items, Christmas Cigars, Radio, 
Household Needs and Drugs. 4 
Before you spend one cent see / 
this fascinating Bargain Bul+ 
letin. Buy more Christmas 
Gifts with less money. / 
Deep Cut Prices on 25,000 : 
Christmas Gifts 
Presents for one, d lower than you 
can get anywhere---direct from the World's Larg- 
est a ees es a Send 2 
article guaranteed to be satisfactory. Write at > 
ence - 


KATZ DRUG CO. 
Dept. 1305 Kansas City, Mo. 


PO SFR LAR 


CUT FEED BILLS 


The Gehl Ro Mill grinds corn stalks or 


any other form To 

Makes feed of what you are now wasting. 
It don’t put more food value into page but 
it enabies you to GET EVERY BIT OF VALUE 
THERE IS IN IT solutely cuts out waste— 
gives you more profit and bigger gains from feeds 
grown on your own farm. 
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GEHL BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
716 So. Water St. 
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eee investion Best fertilizer— 
pasture and x ‘money-maker. Crop 
per acre. Our scarified seed assures 
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WHY PICK If you were to go back and 
FARMING? | start over again, would you 


select the farm as a place to live and 
work? Over one hundred men and women 
answered the question in letters to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Some of these letters are 
printed in the article on page 3. 

One experiment just 


RAISING CHEAP 

PORK starting at Ames and 
another just winding up provide the basis 
or the development of strains of hogs 
thet will produce much more than any- 
thing we have at present. Editorials on 
pages 4 and 5 and an article on page 20 
discuss the work. 
PLOTTING COPPER- Minna Herbst, the 

HEADS heroine of the 

new serial, “Stockade,” nearly stumbles 
onto a group of Copperhead plotters in 
the installment this week. Are you read- 
ing this serial of the Civil war? The sy- 
nopsis will help you get started, or, better 
yet, go back and get last week’s paper and 
read the whole of the first installment. 


THE FOUR-H Nearly 1,300 boys and 

CONGRESS girls attended the Four- 
H Club Congress in Chicago last week. 
Mise Wylie spent the week with the Iowa 
delegation. Her report appears on page 6. 


OPENING OF This week congress starts 

CONGRESS in to debate farm legis- 
lation, flood relief, the seating of Vare 
and Smith, the tax cut, Muscle Shoals 
legislation, appropriations, and several 
thousand other things. Our Washington 
correspondent tells about the opening in 
the article on page 8 


“ACCREDITED” Poultrymen at Chicago 
DEFINED last week got along to- 
ether well enough until they tried to 
ecide what “‘accredited’’ means in refer- 
ence to flocks that provide hatching eggs 
for baby chick hatcheries. The middle- 
western states took one view and the 
eastern states another. The story appears 


on page 8 

WINTER STYLE In the Home Depart- 
TRENDS ment this week, page 

12, Miss Dunnigan has another of her 

seasonal style articles. 


IOWA AT THE INTER- Iowa exhihjtors 

NATIONAL did a big k’s 
work at the International this year and 
carried off more prizes than any other 
state. The account of the show begins 
on page 21. 





SWEET CLOVER SEED MOVEMENT 
MODERATE 


Sweet clover seed moved from the 


| hands of growers at a moderate rate dur- 


| ing the four weeks ending November 1. 





Total movement lagged behind the very 
rapid movement of last year, but was 
about the same as that of two and of 
three years ago. The United States Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Beonomics estimates 


that about 45 to 50 per cent of the crop 
had left growers’ hands, compared with 
25 per cent a month before, 70 per cent 
last year, 40 to 45 per cent two years ago, 
and 50 per cent three years ago. 

Prices paid to growers made an aver- 
age advance from October 4 to November 
1 of about 5 cents per 100 pounds, in con 
trast to a decline of about 30 cents dur- 
ing the preceding three weeks. On No- 
vember 1, prices: in fifteen districts or 
states averaged $5.15 per 100 pounds, basis 
clean seed, compared with $5.10 on Octo- 
ber 4 and $9.20 a —— In the main 
producing sections of ‘Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, the average was $5, compared 
with $4.60 on October 4 and $9.15 a year 
ago. Late reports on quality confirm 


earlier ones of fair to good quality in the 
| majority of districts, 
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The Best Christmas Gift! 


YEARLY subscription ot Wallaces’ Farmer makes 
a splendid gift for any friend who lives on a farm. 

Each week for the entire year its welcome visit will be a 

reminder of your good-will and thoughtfulness. 


Biggest Value for So Little Cost 


NOWHERE else can you buy so sensible a gift and 

so much genuine value for the money. It furnishes 
the entire family information and inspiration to meet 
the daily problems of farm and home. It is indeed a 
happy solution of the annual Christmas problem. 


$1.00 for One Subcription 
$2.25 for Three 


FroR three or more subscriptions ordered at one time, 

the special club rate is only 75c each. Why not re- 
member a few friends and renew your own subscrip- 
tion at this time? 
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To each gift-subscription we send a special proa 
Christmas message announcing the gift and want 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. H 
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Gentlemen: Please send Wallaces’ Farmer each week for one | | 
year to the following friends: d 
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Amount enclosed, &................... (1) Check [] Money Order [j Bank Draft 


(You may add additional names on any plain paper) 
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Are You Glad You Went to Farming ? 


Over One Hundred Men and Women Who Have Tried It Answer the Question 





OULD you pick farming? It is 
W the age-old question that is ever 

new. We asked the readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer to answer this ques- 
tion because, we wanted to know how 
people felt about farming today, in the 
face of a great number of things which 
are making it both a difficult and a dis- 
eurazing profession. We wanted to 
jnow from the people who have tried 
farming what they think of it ‘as a life- 


WOULD YOU PICK FARMING? 


“If you were starting over again now, would you 
choose to live in the country, and would you pick farm- 
ing as your particular line of work?’’ This was the ques- 
tion we asked Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 
people have to say about it. You will enjoy their letters. 


The prize winning letters were written by: 


See what these 


Another woman has sized it up in this 
manner: 

Sometimes I think folks are living in 
such a topsy-turvy mad rush for money 
and pleasure that their thoughts and 
their standards of values become all 
topsy-turvy just like their days, and 
the things they are so desperately giv- 
ing the greatest value in their lives— 


worth while. Consequently, I am very 


time job, Naturally, they are the ones Mrs. J. M. Lijedahl, Page County gree ‘ First Prize sure that if I should take time to sit 
best qualified to answer the question. Mrs. L. C. Myers, Butler County.............-00000 Second Prize down and really think clear down thru 

Reports have come to us that the best Mrs. Bess Israel, Van Buren County................ Third Prize the artificialities to the level of realities, 
men and women are leaving the farm be- ‘*A Farmer,’’? Woodbury County.................. Fourth Prize I would again, with my husband, choose 
eause farming isn’t paying the bills, We Mrs. Mary H. Dunn, Marshall County............ ..Fifth Prize the farm as the place for our home and 





hear the ‘‘brightest’’ youth are looking 





our work, because of its distinet advan- 





toward the more remunerative town jobs, 
and that land ownership is passing into the 
hands of folks who feel no particular sentiment 
for the land. - 
Yet, in the minds of most of the people who 
have written letters on this question of choos- 
ing farming, there remain firm convictions 
about the desirability of country life and work. 
They are farming because they like it; because 
they believe it is still the best place to live. 
There are no better reasons than these. Read 
this letter from a farm woman living near 
Essex, Iowa: 


Boys Need Creek and Wooded Pasture 


If I were starting over again, I would still 
choose to live in the country for the very selfish 
reason that I think it’s the pleas- 


would be a ‘‘wow.’” My own work would be 
much the same save for the business of feeding 
hay-makers, threshing gangs and hired men. 
Believe it or not, I could surrender those duties 
without any pangs of regret. 

Folks here in Iowa don’t do that way, the. 
Country people are farmers. When they’re 
no longer farmers, they go to town. 

If I asked John what he’d be if he weren’t 
a farmer, he’d probably reply, like the Irish- 
man did when he was asked what he’d be if he 
were not an Irishman: “I’d be ashamed of 
myself !’’ 

That only means that he would be ashamed 
to quit a job that he liked.—Mrs. J. M. Lije- 
dahl. 


tages over a home and work in the city. 
My girlhood home was in the eity of Chi- 
cago, and I am thoroly aware of the advantages 


“as well as the disadvantages which city life has 


to offer. I am sure it is more nearly possible 
for us to be successful fathers and mothers in 
the country than in the city, and the world is 
in far greater need of that type of success than 
it is of mere money-making success. Our four 
children have clean country air to breathe, an 
abundance of sunshine and space to play in, a 
bountiful supply of fresh foods produced thru 
our own efforts. Nature’s beauties on every 
hand to reveal God to them, a close-up to fath- 
er’s and mother’s work and problems that 
makes for development and comradeship, a 
convenient distance from cheap, trashy amuse- 

ment that leaves room for the de- 





4 


antest place to live. ; = 

The isolation that causes city- i mA 
born folks to shudder, soothes and 4 
satisfies me. The solitude (after ‘ 
all, there’s not so much!) which a 
fills some of our urban friends witht |~7-~— 
uneasiness, brings to me a strange 
contentment. I can not explain it. 
Isimply know that it is so. 

I am neither aloof nor wunap- 
proachable, but for all that I don’t 
want too many people real close to 
me. I like them a few at a time. 

I don’t want too close neighbo..s 
to remonstrate with my errant 
ehildren or chickens, or sharp eyes 
to see on washday that my tea- 
towels are not as snowy as they 
should be. 

I want my boys to have their 
creek and the wooded pasture thru 
which it flows. They need that pas- 
ture quite as much as the eattle that 
graze there. They need the creek 
a much as the beasts that drink 
therefrom. 

Because hope is not yet dead, f 
would again choose farming as our 
work. Perhaps ten years from now, 
if agricultural prosperity (all myth 
to date) has not slipped into our 
midst, I’ll have a different feeling 
about that matter. 

We have plenty to eat, passable 
clothes and a comfortable home, 
but we can’t ‘‘get ahead’’ because 
there's too much debt. 

Perhaps we could live right here, 
rent out the land, and John turn 
ear salesman, athletic eoach or 
Plumber. He has just done over |c- 
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+| velopment of a taste for wholesome 
“| pleasures, a good consolidated 
school to attend, and, last of all, a 
rather shabby but comfortable big 
house to love and live in—and all 
these are distinct advantages in the 
rearing of children, 


Induces Self-Developing Effort 


Farmers are experiencing eco- 
nomic difficulties, but they some- 
times forget that the city, too, is 
filled with people having similar 
difficulties, and in no way js pov- 
erty so terrible in the country as it 
is in the city. After all, moderate 
poverty is a more fortunate cireum- 
stance for the individual than suf- 
ficiency, because it induces effort 
which self-develops, and most par- 
tienlarly does this apply to children 
and young people. 

Sometimes we tire of toil, and 
imagine a city life of ease, which we 
should most likely discover to be a 
lovely mirage, were we actually 
dwelling there. God decreed that 
toil be man’s lot, and toil for the 
average farmer is in pleasant and 
wholesome surroundings, and af- 
fords a“ecompensation of joy in its 
accomplishment greater than mere 
big wages can buy—such compen- 
sation as only the occasional city 
job affords. Even as we work, there 
is a peace all about us, that allows 
for enrichment thru deep thought 
and reflection. We are real com- 
rades with our neighbors, for our 
work is a common interest. There 
~~ | are no electric street lights to blind 








the dining-room so beautifully I’m 
Sure as an interior decorator he 


“Solitude that brings a strange contentment.” 


us to the glories of God’s firma- 
ment. To (Concluded on page 10) 


really, after all, are not so very mneh” 
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ANOTHER KIND OF FARM INCOME 


HY do folks stay on the farm? Some stay, 

of course, because there is no place else 
to go, but there is a large percentage that has 
had at different times a chance to choose other 
lines of work and has chosen to stick to the 
farm. In an article starting on page 3 this 
week a number of people, mostly women, tell 
what their reasons are. 

All of the folks who sent in letters—there 
were something over a hundred—stress the 
point that under present conditions the farmer 
is economically at a considerable disadvantage, 
with an income too low to be satisfactory. Yet 
the majority of them feel that despite this, the 
balance is still in favor of the farm. 

The women are especially definite in stating 
just why they think so. First, in most cases, 
eame the advantages of the country for the 
raising of children. All of them seem to think 
that the child ought to have plenty of room to 
kick up his heels, and that children are de- 
frauded of their rights unless they have a 
creek and a wood lot and plenty of horses and 
eows ang pigs around. 

The other principal reason given is that 
they enjoy living out in the country, and sev- 
eral women make the comment that they look 
upon the so-called isolation of the farm home 
as an advantage. With good roads, an automo- 
bile, telephone and radio, it is possible to have 
all the contacts that are wanted, but it is also 
possible to be without some of the distractions 
that go with town life, 

All of them seem to feel that one of the 
biggest rewards of living in the country is the 
opportunity to see the fields and the woods 
change with the seasons, to enjoy the drama 
of plant and bird and animal life, to be a part 
rather than a mere spectator of the vigor and 
beauty of the natural world. 

Dollars are not the only measure of income. 
To be sure, nobody can enjoy scenery on an 
empty stomach or take much pleasure in the 
sunset over a, farm that the sheriff is about to 
sell from under him. Yet, given even a mini- 
mum degree of economic security, the big re- 
turns in human happiness come from things 
that do not cost a cent. These farm women 
have found some of the sourees of this kind of 
farm income. 


RENEWAL TIME 


URING the months of December, January 

and February the largest number of our 
subscriptions expire. That is, the time to which 
your subscription is paid is out and it is nee- 
essary for you to send in your renewal to have 
the paper continued, as it has been the policy 
of Wallaces’ Farmer ever since it started to re- 
quire payment in advance and to stop when the 
time is out unless renewed. If you are one of 
the folks whose time is out in December or Jan- 
uary, the prompt renewal of your subscription 
will enable us to get your name marked up for 
whatever time you renew and thus render you 
the prompt service we like to render. 

The address label on your paper shows the 
date your subscription expires. If in Decem- 
ber, that is the month which appears on the 
stencil; if January, that is the month indicated. 
Please look at your name which appears on this 
paper and you will know the exact month. No 
matter when your time expires, send in your 
renewal for whatever time you wish to renew 
and your subscription will be extended for the 
time you renew from the date of expiration. 

Many of our readers have told us by letter 
and by personal word how much they appreci- 
ate the service Wallaces’ Farmer has been to 
them and to the cause of agriculture. They 
have likewise expressed a willingness to co-op- 
erate with us in any way possible to render that 
service more effective. There is one way in 
which any one of our readers can help and that 
is by sending a new subscription with his own. 
A friendly word from you to a neighbor or 
friend will be the means of many more homes 
getting Wallaces’ Farmer. You know the pa- 
per. If you.and your family enjoy and benefit 
by it, your neighbors in all probability will be 
equally interested. We are asking each one of 
our subscribers to send at least one new sub- 
scription with his renewal. A special subserip- 
tion blank will be sent to all those who are in- 
terested, on request. The more folks we reach, 
the greater the service we will be able to render 
to all. We believe our readers will be glad to 
grant our request by introducing Wallaces’ 
Farmer to their neighbors and friends. This 
co-operation will be appreciated more than we 
ean say. 

How about it? May we hear from yon? We 
have a very interesting proposition for you if 
you are interested, and will be glad to send 
full particulars. 





IOWA PIG CROP CONTEST © 


DOLPH LARSON, of Washington county, 

Iowa, has won the 1927 Iowa pig crop con- 
test. His nine Spotted Poland sows bred to a 
regular Poland boar saved an average of 9.44 
pigs per sow. These pigs weighed 204 pounds 
on the average at six months of age. Morton 
Emde, also of Washington county, was second 
with twelve crossbred Duroe sows which saved 
an average of 7.75 pigs which weighed 226 
pounds each. While Emde’s pigs weighed 
twenty pounds more on the average than Lar- 
son’s, Larson won because of larger litters 
which gave him a total weight per litter of 
1,930 pounds, as compared with 1,751 pounds 
for Emde. 

The best record of those with twenty or more 
sows was made by Roy Mount, of Madison 
county, with twenty-three Chester White sows 
which saved an average of 8.34 pigs, weighing 
180 pounds at six months. Among those larger 
herds A. J. Hansen, of Blackhawk county, 
made the next best record with twenty Duroe 
sows crossed with a Tamworth boar. 

E. L. Quaife’s conclusions concerning this 
contest are given on page 20. Among the top 
ten herds, seven had some Duroe blood. Five 
of the top ten; including the two leaders, were 
crossbreds. 


This Iowa pig crop contest is an excellent © 


piece of work. Two hundred and fifty Iowa 


farmers took part in it this past year and yw 
hope the number will be doubled in 1928, Jy 
the near future we hope to publish tables giy. 
ing details of the 1927 results. This conteg 
is worth far more than the ton litter contests 
because it is conducted under practical farg 
conditions without nurse sows or other artifj. 
cial methods. 

The Iowa pig crop contest working hand jy 
hand with the Ames record of performance fop 
sows should eventually have a great effect og 








the wealth producing power of Iowa. 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
‘HE future of electricity on the farm seems 
bound up with its use as a source of power, 
Most farmers who have put in electricity. evey 
those who are getting it from a high line, use 
it primarily to light the house and the barns, 
In most cases they can not get their money's 


worth by using this small an amount. Power 
companies are now making plans in some places 
in the middle-west to arrange to furnish power 
to farmers-at a fairly low rate, providing a fair 
amount is used by each farmer. 

Since the use of electricity to a greater ex. 
tent than is now customary is necessary if the 
eosts per kilowatt are to be held down, what 
we need to know is what jobs electricity can 
profitably do. Experiment work at Garner, 
Towa, and at Redwing, Minn., is of course 
bringing out a good many facts on this. 

Roughly, it seems that there are five and 
possibly six places in which electrie power can 
be used. The first is lighting ; the second, pow- 
er for grinding feed, elevating feed, sawing 
wood, and so on; the third, the operation of a 
complete water system; the fourth, power for 
light motor equipment, such as for separator, 
vacuum cleaner, washing machine, churn and 
so on. The fifth and sixth divisions belong 
particularly to the farm woman and cover re- 
frigeration and cooking, 

Recent developments in electricity make it 
fairly certain that this kind of power is going 
to be of terrific importance on the farm of the 
future and of the not very far distant future 
at that. Water power is not the only source of 
electricity. Our Iowa coal mines may turn 
into a much more important source for us in 
this section. 

A good part of the job in getting electricity 
to the farm is up to the power companies. j 
They will have to make easier arrangements 
for financing lines in the country, and in turn 
may expect heavier use of power of this sort 
by the folks that the line reaches. 

Complete electrification of the farm is a long 
ways off. It may never come except in favored 
sections. With the present progress in this 
fie, however, it seems pretty certain that in 
a few years a large number of corn belt farmers 
will be using electricity not only for lighting 
but for a variety of power jobs around the 
farm. There is an opportunity here for a sav- 
ing in labor and for lowering costs. 


GREAT LIVESTOCK BREEDER DIES 
MB: P. A. MORKEBERG, of Denmark, is 
dead. Those who are entitled to a world 
opinion say he was the greatest livestock breed- 
er of our age. Over twenty years ago he start 
ed in Denmark a register of merit for hogs. 8 
scheme which has added millions of dollar 
to the wealth producing power of that little 
country. His idea spread to Sweden and dur 
ing this past year to the United States. Just 
a few weeks ago the Iowa station at Ames re) 
ceived twelve different sets of four pigs each 
out of different sows to feed out under com 
trolled conditions. The Morkeberg idea is just 
beginning to sprout in the United States in 
its application to hog breeding. Twenty years 
from now the results may be as beneficial for 
American farmers as they now are to the Dan- 
ish. Mr. Morkeberg has left a great monument 
behind him. 
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WAS THE LAND BOOM TO BLAME? 


AS it the land boom or the subsequent 
period of low prices for farm products that 
was mainly responsible for the number of farm 


failures in the middle-west? This continues to 
be the favorite subject for debate. Opponents 
ef the farm program in the legislative and busi- 
ness field have insisted that the land boom did 
all the damage, and that the difficulties the 
farmers have been in since then were simply a 
penalty for their foolishness in 1919 and 1920. 

Farm people, on the other hand, have been 
quick to point out that the boem in land was 
no more speculative than the boom in indus- 
trial stocks at the same time, that there were 
plenty of farmers, who had not bought land, 
who were yet in trouble, due to low prices of 
farm products, and that the imcrease in the 
mortgage burden represented not only the mon- 
ey secured from land speculation, but money 
borrowed to take care of the operating losses 
thru the period of bad years. 

The business men’s commission, in its report 
the other week, leaned a little toward the farm 
side of the question by pointing out that the 
deflation hit the farmers harder than anybody 
else, and that the farm income since 1920 had 
been proportionately lower than the income of 
any other class. 

A new survey of the farm mortgage debt in 
Iowa, made by the Iowa state experiment sta- 
tion, brings more facts to the discussion, The 
Current. Economie Series Report Ne. 6, by W. 
G. Murray and F. L. Garlock, gives a report of 
the mortgage situation from 1915 thru 1925 in 
thirteen townships in the counties ef Cherokee, 
Jefferson, Cedar, Fayette, Montgemery and 
Story. 

In these thirteen townships, the mortgages 
taken out each year were listed according to the 
purposes for which the loans were used. From 
1919 on, mortgages totaling $7.620,300 were 
secured for the purchase of land, with the big 
years coming im 1919 and 1920. For refundmg 
old mortgages, and very probably for refund- 


ing short-time notes incurred durimg the de-- 


pression, mortgages totaling $6,736,100 were 
taken out. For other purposes, which would 
inclpde mortgages to purchase equipment, to 
make improvements and to take care of losses, 
the total was $4,950,200. Of course, it is im- 
possible to draw any very neat and fimal eon- 
clusions from figures like these. The elassifi- 
cations overlap. On the face of it, however, it 
would seem that the land boom was directly re- 
sponsible for probably not more than one-half 
of the mortgages taken out.. 

Confirmation of thi8 view comes in the table 
showing the outstanding farm mortgages in dif- 
ferent years held by different classes of inves- 
tors. The trace of the land bewm is seen-very 
distinetly in the Jump in the mortgage volume 
held by former owners from a total of $1,657,- 
000 in 1917 to $5,249,000 in 1920. Increase of 
this sort was very probably due almost entirely 
to land deals. On the other hand, the increase 
from 1920 to 1925 in the volume-held by insur- 
ance companies and land banks was probably 
largely due to the depression and not to the 
boom, since both the land banks and the insur- 
ance companies began tightening up quite se- 
verely on their standards when the depression 
came, Any inereased loans made by them 
would be on land that had been earrying only 
a fairly small mortgage or that had not been 
mortgaged at all. This increase amounts to 
abount $2,500,000. Increase in investment 
since the collapse of the boom, by other inves- 
tors of the conservative sort, would bring the 
total up to a somewhat higher figure, 

To go back to the total figures in the out- 
Standing debt, we find that in 1917 this amount- 
ed to $7,801,600, and in 1925 to $13,884,300. 
The high point was in 1921, with $14,542,200. 
From the showing of this last set of figures, 
apparently more than half of the increase in 
indebtedness was due to land purchases. 


The survey goes on to say, however, that 
while the land boom put a good many farmers 
in an unstable financial situation, most of them 
could have pulled thru if income had been nor-, 
mal during the years following. In the list of 
farms that were foreclosed or assigned, it is 
shown that the average debt per acre at the 
time of foreclosure or assignment had increased 
$11 to $35.06 since 1921. This last inerease was 
apparently the final load on the farmers’ backs 
that pushed them into trouble. The survey con- 
eludes that $100 an aere of indebtedness, on 
December 31, 1921, represented the dividing 
line between farms that were able to pay out 
and those that ran a great risk of going back 
to the owners or being foreclosed. 

Undoubtedly the land boom was a disaster. 
Yet it was ‘a disaster that could have been 
weathered with comparatively little difficulty, 
if the purchasing of farm products had stayed 
somewhere near the pre-war level in the years 
following 1920. The cause of the lean years 
that really did the damage lies deeper than the 
inclination of a comparatively few farmers to 
follow the lead of city real estate men and spec- 
ulate in farm property. 





SPRING PIGS FOR THE AMES SWINE 
PERFORMANCE RECORD 


HE Ames swine performance record for 

which we have so much hopes as the years 
go on was started this fall with only twelve 
entries of four pigs each. Probably it is just 
as well for the first year or two that the work 
be done on a small seale, but we hope that next 
spring there will be a great inerease im the 
entries. 

Next spring the pigs must have been far- 
rowed in the month of April. This means that 
the breeding must have beem done sometime 
during the last three weeks of December or the 
first ten days in J anuary. The other rules and 
regulations ean be had by writing C. C. Cul- 
bettson, Iowa Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 

When there are several hundred litters en- 
tered every year in the swine performance rec- 
ord, as we hope there will be four or five years 
from now, the result will soon be an increase of 
several million dollars annually in the wealth 
producing power of the state. Hog breeders 
of all kinds will do well to watch the develop- 
ment of this swine performance record with the 
elosest attention. It has im it potentialities 
whieh very few people now suspect. 


- 


WISH every farmer in the corn belt would 

shovel out-a hundred pounds of earg just as 
they come from the back end of his {vagon or 
from his crib and then count them. From ecen- 
tral Iowa north most farmers will find that it 
takes about 200 ears to make a hundred pounds 
this year. In extreme northern Iowa and Min- 
nesota it may take 250 or even 300 ears to make 
a hundred pounds. There may be some fields 
in southern Iowa and Missouri where 120 ears 
will make a hundred pounds. 

This matter of size of ear as related to the 
stand, the soil and the season has been puz- 
zling me greatly. Some kinds of corn have a 
rather small ear even tho they are planted 
thinly on rich ground in a favorable season. 
The Clarage corn with which Ira Marshall 
made his wonderful record of 168 bushels per 
acre last year is an example of this kind of 
corn. Marshall made his exceptional yield by 
planting the small eared corn very thickly on 
a rich soil in a favorable season. There is 
some doubt as to whether he could have had 
as large a yield by planting a larger eared sort 
so thickly. It seems that when a large-eared 
kind of corn is planted too thickly a number 
of the stalks balk and do not produce any ear 
at all. It is interesting to note that in an Tili- 








Odds and Ends 














nois yield test where this Clarage corn as grown 
by Marshall was planted at the rate of three 


- stalks per hill om seventy-bushel corn land the 


‘thirty-five or forty bushels per acre. 


yield was at least ten bushels per acre less 
than with Krug. Now there may havé been 
other factors entering/in besides the size of ear 
but I am quite sure that this Clarage eorn 
would have given a better account of itself if it 
had been planted at the rate of four or five 
kernels per hill on land where the larger-eared 
sorts were planted at the rate of three kernels 
per hill. 

I am wondering whether a large-eared corn 
planted at the rate of two or three kernels per 
hill or a small-eared corn planted at the rate of 
four kernels per hill will give’the best yield on 
rather poor corn land which ordinarily yields 
I am be- 
ginning to think that there is some reason for 
favoring a rather large-eared type planted 
thinly for poor eorn land. Also I am inelined 
to think that this may be the ‘ease with the 
Tama silt loam in eastern Iowa and the brown 
silt loams of central Illinois. On the richer 
soils of central, western and northwestern 
Iowa, however, I incline to the view that the 
small-eared type planted rather thickly may 
have the advantage. In any event the situation 
doubtless varies considerably with the season. 
A lot of eareful research work should be put on 
this problem by the different experiment sta- 
tions. 

Se far my casual observation leads me to 
the belief that one year with another the best 
yields ean be had in the northern half of the 
corn belt by planting a rather small-eared type 
of corn more thickly. For the southern half 
of the corn belt I do not have any very definite 
eonvietions but rather suspect that the present 
practice of planting Jlarge-eared varieties 
thinly is well justified. The central part of the 
corn belt seems to be a battle ground where 
one year the best results will be obtained with 
small-eared sorts planted thickly and another 


year large-eared sorts planted more thinly will 


produce the most dry shelled corn per acre. 
Taking Iowa as a whole I am inelined to think 
that in almost every farm community the mis- 
take has been made of picking for too large 
ears. Year after year I have seen farmers pick 
seed ears weighing a pound each and then har- 
vesting in the fall ears, the field run of which 
would be about one-half pound. It is time to 
begin an intensive study of the size of ear in 
eorn as related to the variety, the stand, the 
soil, the season, and the yield of dry shelled 
corn per acre. 





GOOD friend of mine who has spent much 
time with American farmers but who was 
raised in Europe snorts every time he hears 
mention of the fear that American farmers 
will descend to the level of European peasants. 
He says that American farmers ought to be 
happy: if they could rise to the level of Euro- 
pean peasants. He thinks there are many 
parts of the United States where the standard 
of living of the farmers is far lower than it is 
among the so-called peasantry of northwestern 
Europe. 
It is true that in many sections of Europe 


the* farmers seem to have gained as a result 


of the war, whereas in the United States the 
farmers have lost. Perhaps there isn’t as much 
difference today between the American farmer 
and the European peasant as we have been 
taught to think, 

H. A. WALLACE. 





In the ordinary course of trade farmers see the 
selfish side of each other; but they do not get to see 
that great, unselfish side that will be revealed when 
they get together in a farmers’ club, or at a farmers’ 
dinner, and eat and’ drink with each other. It is the 
breaking of bread together, and participation in the 
simple sports and common joys of life, that make 
men friends instead of enemies.—Uncle Henry’: Say- 
ings. : 
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SIXTH NATIONAL 4-H CLUB CONGRESS | 


1,300 Boys and Girls From 44 States and Canada Gather at Chicago 


O THE tune of ‘‘Hot Time’’ forty-five 
T lusty boy and girl voices sang out a 

warning: 

‘*Cheer, cheer, cheer! 

The Iowa gang is here! 

Just watch us storm old Chicago tonight!’ 


Singing, cheering, visiting, laughing—there 
was lots of laughing—in a special car bound for 
Chicago and the big National Club Congress, 
Jowa Four-H-ers had the time of their lives as 
the miles clicked away over the rails. Ames— 
Marshalltown—Clinton! A new recruit at al- 
most every stop of the train. A rousing wel- 
come for each new one! Introductions all 
around. No one had a chance to feel lonesome 
or even just a little homesick and it was the 
first trip any great distance from home for 
nearly all of them. 

And then, finally, according to the words of 
the song, they did storm Chicago that night, 
wearing life- ize ears of corn printed on green 
felt badges with the letters [OQ WA running 
the length of the ears of corn and otherwise 
letting Chicago know in no quiet fashion that 
some prize winners from the corn state had 
come to town, 

When next we saw the Iowa bunch, they 
were getting settled down at 


By Josephine Wolie 


an early breakfast and being on the march all 
morning, appetites were keen as keen by noon. 
In fact, there was no difficulty with appetites 
any time during the week for everyone got 
plenty of exercise and was ready for three 
‘‘squares’’? a day. On Monday they were all 
lined up and served to a barbecue of beef lunch 
with apples and doughnuts and a bottle of milk 
on the side. 


Iowa Girl Wins in Home Economics 


This was the day that awards were an- 
nounced in the home economies exhibits. Iowa 
girls were mighty proud when they walked into 
the clothing exhibit and saw the blue ribbon 
tacked up on the standard where the complete 
outfit of Gladys Cone, of Grundy county, Iowa, 
was displayed. Fifteen states entered this par- 
ticular exhibit showing the work of Four-H 
girls in making and assembling a ecmplete out- 
fit of clothing. Gladys Cone’s ranking was 
won on a sports costume suitable for school 
wear. The inspiration for her color scheme 
came from an lowa sunset, so she said. As 
she was going home from school one night she 
was attracted to the lovely blue and orchid 


state and representing the best dress made by 
a Four-H Club girl during 1927, as deter. 
mined at a state fair, placings were as follows, 
Indiana, first; Maryland, second; Oklahoina, 
third ; and Iowa, fourth. Iowa was represented 
in this contest by Lucille. Miller, of Manilla, 
Towa. , 

In a new class opened up this year, namely, 
‘*Window treatment for a girl’s room,’’ Doro. 
thy Newell, of Dallas county, Iowa, won out 
over all of the others with her dainty print 
curtains trimmed with narrow bands of green, 
Other placings were made by Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, South Carolina and Mississippi. 

Ribbons hung Monday morning on the exhib. 
its of children’s garments were as follows; 
Blue ribbon and first place to Maryland, on the 
work of Jane Wine; second to Oklahoma, third 
to Iowa and:fourth to Indiana. In the ‘‘canned 
goods’’ exhibit, first prize went to Indiana, 
second prize to Oklahoma, third to Oklahoma 
and fourth to Minnesota. Among the ‘‘canned 
meats,’’ first, second and third places went 
to Oregon, Indiana and Iowa, respectively. An- 
other exhibit consisting of ‘‘ vegetables rich in 
vitamins’’ was scored as follows: Iowa, first; 
Indiana, second; Wisconsin, third; and \Mis- 
souri, fourth. In the exhibit of ‘‘five varieties 





the hotel. Extra beds were 
moved in to accommodate 
three or four or even as many 
as five to a room. It was ex- 
citing business getting settled. 
There was much to talk about, 
even tho they had arrived in 
the gray dusk of a late No- 
vember afternoon and had as 
yet seen very little of the awe- 
some sights of Chicago. 
Monday morning marked 
the real beginning of thimegs. 
Everyone was ealled at six 
o’elock and breakfast was over 
by seven-thirty. Iewa was 
there in full foree; so, too, 
were North Dakota, Muinne- 
sota, Montana, Missouri, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, Texas, some five 
hundred of them milling about 
the hotel lobby and_ success- 
fully blocking all traffie until 
they were formed into two 
large battalions and marched 
out to take the elevated trains 
for the stockyards. The Tex- 
as boys were the most distinet- 











ive with their ten-gallon hats. 
They must grow their boys to 
fit the hats down in Texas for 
they were all of them rangy enough to wear the 
hats weil. 


Visit Various Exhibits 


On arriving at the stockyards all of the 1,100 
Four-H boy and girl delegates to the National 
Club Congress, with the exception of those 
competing, for health honors in the national 
health contest, had a grand assembly in front 
of the club building. Here they parted ways, 
the boys for the most part going off on tours 
led by their state leaders to see the livestock 
and grain shows in connection with the Inter- 
national Livestock Show and Exposition and 
also to see the separate showings made by 
Four-H Club boys. The girls attended the ex- 
hibits in clothing, canning and home furnish- 
ings entered by the forty-four states. Quite a 
few of them went over to the big pavilion 
where magnificent, well-groomed horses and 
cattle were on parade and in the judging ring. 
Quite a few of them went around to see the 
baby beeves exhibited by club boys, 150 baby 
beeves in all. 

A driving rain made it necessary to seek 
shelter for most of the forenoon and again in 
the afternoon, but no one minded because there 
was so much to see in one place that there 
wasn't any use of moving about. What with 


Health champions—-Marie Antrim, of Kansas, and Fred Christensen, of Page 


county, Iowa. 


tones in the western sky. Right there she de- 
cided to design her woolen dress to be shown 
at the National Club Congress, using the sun- 
set colors. 

Another interesting thing was the fact that 
Gladys took her brother’s discarded felt hat 
and by a process of rejuvenation and cutting 
and fitting made herself an up-to-the-mode hat. 
Underwear and shoes and stockings completed 
the outfit which won for her and for Iowa the 
first prize. Kentucky ranked second in this 
contest, with Oklahoma third and Montana 
fourth. 

Iowa girls also received first place in the 
home furnishing exhibit, featuring room im- 
provement, which was brought to Chicago by 
Esther Everett, of Mahaska county. Her ex- 
hibit consisted mostly of old walnut furniture 


gleaned from the home attic and other places. 


These she had repaired and refinished at the 
slight cost of $5.46. There was a covering for 
the bed which had been in her family for sey- 
enty-five years and an interesting set of book 
ends made from an ancient family bootjack. 
Second place in the room improvement con- 
test went to South Carolina on the work of Lil- 
lie Mae Fowler. Third place went to Oklahoma 
and fourth to Minnesota. In the cotton school 
dress exhibit showing one entry from each 


of fruit submitted by a 
Four-H Club from — each 
state,’’ Indiana won first place 
on a showing consisting of 
cherries, red raspberries, apri- 
cots, peaches and plums. Oth- 
er states placed as follows: 
Iowa, second ; Nebraska, third; 
Wisconsin, fourth, and Mis- 
souri, fifth. 

It was a full day’s program 
to see all of the home econgm- 
ics exhibits and almost as 
many boys as girls made the 
tour of the club building for 
all were interested in seeing 
how their states had come out 
in the contests. 

On all sightseeing trips to 
places of interest in the stock- 
yards and about the city dur- 
ing National Club Congress 
week, the boys and girls trav- 
eled in battalions. They made 
no small army. The customary 
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day night, November 28, a big- 
ger and a showier parade than 
last year or any year since 
boys and girls have been com- 
ing to Chicago to this national 
. .meeting. This was held in the 
big fivestock judging area. The boys and girls 
marched in by states, their deseriptive banners, 
emblems and decorative costumes, giving an im- 
mense picture of what Four-H boys and girls 
are doing all over the United States. The or- 
ganization of Junior Farmers in Canada was 
represented by thirty-six boys and girls from 
the province of Ontario with banners telling 
of their work, 


Banners Tell of Glub Aotivities 


Spectators learned from banners earried in 
the parade that the 600,000 club members in 
the United States own 115,000 head of live- 
stock, more than 1,000,000 chickens; that they 
own property valued at $185 each; that they 
have an average bank account of $104; and 
that the market value of farm products pro- 
duced by Four-H Club members this year 
reached a grand total of $11,000,000. - Those 
were the tangible things in evidence. To all 
appearances they were normal, happy and 
healthy boys and girls, convincing the average 
onlooker that they were equal to the magniti- 
cent production outlay which they flaunted in 
their banners. 

The boys and girls on parade further adver- 
tised that while they liked Chicago, they believe 
the farm was the place (Concluded on page 29) 
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happening in Sandusky, 

Ohio, in 1864. Most peo- 
ple claimed they were loyal to 
the Union, but a rebel speech 
could win a cheer and strangers 
came and went without the 
knowledge of the garrison. Over the water at 
Johnson’s Island, Confederate officers, prison- 
ers of war, were caged behind a stockade. What 
if they were to be turned loose? What if they 
were to head an army of Knights of the Golden 
Cirele, to strike the federal armies in the rear? 

Minna Herbst was more interested in other 
things. Would her new dress get the proper 
attention from the Fosters and their like, the 
‘‘blue blood’? of Sandusky? Would she ever 
be rated as more than “old man Herbst’s 
daughter down in Germantown”’ by the people 
she wanted to know? 

Yet the war and the Copperhead plot was 
to make its mark on her. She had her first inti- 
mation of it when a rebel sympathizer jumped 
on the platform at a Union mass meeting and 
eried: 

‘‘Rejeet this monster in the White House, 
this joking tyrant with obscene laughter on his 
lips and the blood of your brothers 


T ‘tapes were queer things 


TOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 


By John T. Frederick 


men at the edge of the crowd, those who had 
cheered the previous speaker. This fringe began 
to melt away into the darkness; while Foster, 
having administered his rebuke, guided his dis- 
cussion into more peaceful channels, and closed 
his hour-long oration with an appeal for united 
support of all the phases of war-time activity— 
for the enlistment of volunteers, the payment of 
special taxes, contributions to bounty funds, 
and the utmost endeavor of every man, woman 
and child in Sandusky toward the preservation 
of the Union. This last word seemed to remind 
him unfortunately of something, and casting 
his eyes involuntarily to the banner above him, 
he sat down in some degree of confusion, to the 
accompaniment of long applause not unmingled 
with some mocking laughter and a few whistles 
and eat-ealls from the outskirts of the crowd. 


““Well enough, I guess.’’ Mr. 
Scott’s somber face lighted with 
a genial smile as he clasped 
Mr. Herbst’s hand, ‘‘How did 
you like the speeehes?”’ 

**Oh, all right,’’ Mr. Herbst 
replied, uneasily. The three 
turned toward Minna, and Hermann held out 
his hand almost beseechingly. ‘‘Good evening, 
Minna,”’ he greeted her. ‘‘I hope you weren't 
frightened by that vicious Copperhead. He 
ought to be hung!’’ 

‘*Good evening, Hermann.’’ Minna took his 
hand coldly, noting as she did so that her father 
darted a keen glance at him. She turned at 
once to Mr. Seott. ‘‘Didn’t you think it was 
terrible for Mr. Dalzell to break in that way?”’ 
she inquired. 

‘“Why, yes, it was very distressing. But sure- 
ly a lovely girl like you doesn’t worry about 
these political matters, does she?’’ 

The tall man’s tone was kindly, and his smile 
was marvelously attractive. 

‘*Everybody is interested in polities if he 
reads the Register,’’ Minna returned. ‘‘I can 
just imagine what your editorial on this meet- 
ing will be like.”’ 

Mr. Scott laughed. ‘‘That’s one 


? 





on his hands, with charity in his 
words and murder in his heart!’’ 


N ASTONISHING roar of ap- 

plause burst from the outskirts 
of the erowd. Bond and Foster were 
both on their feet. But the speaker 
howed, sprawled drunkenly from the 
platform, and disappeared. 

Without waiting for an introdue- 
tion, Foster began to speak at once. 
le was white with anger, and his 
hard eyes glittered, but his voice was 
cool and eomposed as he began to re- 
eret, in measured and conventional 
terms, the brief interruption of the 
program of the evening, which was 
dedicated to the honor of the soldiers 
and sailors of Sandusky, to those 
brave bands to which almost every 
household had contributed of its 
dearest and its best. 

Minna searcely heard the skillful 
oration -whieh followed, in whieh 
Otway Foster deliberately appealed 
to the most intimate prejudices of 
his audienee in the attempt to de- 
stroy the emotional effect of ~Dal- 
zell’s speech. She was conscious that 
the erowd cheered at his references 
to ‘four heroes who have fought and 
bled for us and for their homes,’’ 
and cheered again when he spoke of 
the Sanduskians who were soon to 
return from the front, their term of 
enlistment having expired, ‘‘Cap- 
tain Asa Bond and Lieutenant 
Wayne Whipple and all their gal- 
lant men.’’ Meanwhile, she was 
thinking of what Dalzell had said. 
Opposition to the war was abundant 
in Ohio in 1864, and Minna had often 
heard it expressed, but never so 








for you, Minna—pardon me!’’ He 
turned aside to cough, and when he 
faced them again his cheeks were 
flushed and strained. 


HERMANN had been standing by 
uneasily, smiling at all of them. 
‘*Won’t you come and have some ice 
cream with me,’’ he now invited 
nervously, ‘‘or some supper ?’’ 

‘*You’ll have to count me out, Her- 
mann,’’ Mr. Seott replied at once. 
‘“‘T must get home. Exeuse me, 
please. Good-night, Minna—wMr. 
Iferbst. I’m glad to have seen you.’’ 
Minna looked after him regretfully 
as he strode away across the square. 

Hermann was regarding rather du- 
biously the blond young men, who 
had again attached themselves to 
Ruby and Helen; but Ruby evident- 
Iv considered that the invitation in- 
cluded them all, for she gurgled, 
‘‘Oh, ice cream! I love it!’’ and 
squeezed the arm of her escort, who 
grinned redly. ; 

‘But no,’’ Mr. Herbst decided 
firmly. ‘‘We thank you, Hermenn; 
but iee cream—so much sweets is 7 
good. No, we will all go home and 
have some beer.’’ He led the way at 
onee, seeming worried and preoecu- 
pied. Minna took his arm and Her- 
mann walked beside her, and the oth- 
ers followed reluetantly. 

**I’m so sorry you had to witness 
that distressing incident tonight, 
Minna,’’ Hermann mourned as they 
walked down the dark street. 

“*T didn’t find it partieularly dis- 
tressing,’’ Minna countered sharply. 
‘*We all know there are people who 
feel that way, and it doesn’t hurt me 








openly, so violently. She could not 

help a kind of puzzled admiration for Dalzell’s 
reckless daring. But for the most part her mind 
was absorbed by the reaction of her father. 

Mr. Herbst had seemed terribly troubled and 
alarmed during Dalzell’s speech, unaceountably 
so, she thought. And now he sat glowering 
thru Foster’s oration as tho he were hating ev- 
ery word of it. What in the world could be the 
matter with him? She glanced at him again and 
again, and looked about her covertly to see if 
anyone else noticed his actions; but all were 
staring at Foster, who was proceeding with a 
rapid and violent denunciation of ‘‘those in our 
midst who, while enjoying the safety and com- 
fort purchased by the danger and suffering, 
yes, by the very death of our beloved sons and 
brothers, yet dare to belittle and betray their 
cause and to cast venom upon the name of their 
great leader, Abraham Lincoln!”’ 

As he spoke, the cheering grew angry, and 
black looks were turned toward the fringe of 


At the climax of the speech, Mr. Herbst had 
turned ashy pale, and Minna feared that he was 
ill. She touched his arm. ‘‘ What’s the matter, 
father?’’ she whispered. 

He shook off her fingers fiercely, and she did 
not attempt to question him again. 

When the applause finally died away to spo- 
radie clapping, the band began to play, and the 
crowd slowly broke up into chattering groups. 
Mr. Herbst rose abruptly and pushed his way 
almost headlong toward the edge of the crowd, 
and Minna followed closely and anxiously, di- 
recting the girls to come with her. But as they 
gained the edge of the seats, Mr. Herbst was 
halted by Hermann, who confronted them 
beaming, his large eyes shining owlishly in his 
plump, pale face. Behind him stood a very tall 
and very thin man in baggy gray clothing. 

‘‘Hello, Hermann,’’ said Mr. Herbst shortly. 
He held out his hand to the older man. ‘‘How 
are you this evening, Mr. Scott?’’ he inquired. 


to hear them say so.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean you’d defend Daizell, do 
vou ?’’ Hermann demanded. ‘‘Surely you don’t 
think he has a right to talk so!”’ 

‘**T didn’t like the way he spoke of Lincoln; 
but about the war as a whole—this is a free 
country, isn’t it, and if a man’s opposed to the 
war, hasn’t ‘he a right to say so?”’ 

‘“‘That isn’t what Lineoln thinks, or what I 
think,’’ Hermann declared. 

‘“Well,’’ Minna said, ‘‘I’m not ashamed to 
admit I have doubts sometimes—when I read of 
all the slaughter, what good is it doing ?’’ 

‘‘T hear maybe the Register is for sale soon, 
Hermann,”’ her father interrupted. She knew 
he was trying to keep her from saying more, 
and she was silent while the men talked about 
the paper. But her mind was busy with the 
question Hermann had raised. How could peo- 
ple find out whether the war was right or not 
if they didn’t have a chanee to talk about it? 
The papers were full (Continued on page 26) 
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Congress Ready for Battle 


Farm Bills to Be Pushed by Corn Belt Congressmen 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—Farm re- 
lief, or equality for agriculture, 
or call it by whatever name suits you 
best, will again hold very nearly. the 
center of the stage in the present ses- 
sion of congress. In a congress which 
got down to business on Monday, De- 
cember 5, to stay as long as necessary 
or until the major political conven- 
tions next spring end the session, with 
a multitude of controversial as well as 
routine matters on its calendar, the 
effort to find a legislative remedy for 
the present condition of agriculture, 
still below par as measured by number 
and purchasing power of farm dollars, 
will bulk as the most important single 
controversial matter. 

When the Coolidge veto was filed 
jast winter the east and the antis 
flatly announced that farm relief “was 
buried.” There never was a greater 
misapprehension of what really hap- 
pened. The veto of farm relief did 
not bury the idea, it only “planted it.” 
And believe anyone who knows the 
feeling in congress, it has “sprouted.” 
That is one of the difficulties. The 
crop which is sprouting is not true to 
name, or true to form. There is going 
to be so much of it, that it takes bet- 
ter than a prophet at this point and 
this time to tell what the harvest 
will be. 


Demand Remains a Potent Force 


The general demand of agriculture 
has been dramatized, storified, paint- 
ed, written, filmed and_ burlesqued, 
but it is just as potemt a force in the 
capital today as it was when it began 
to take front page space here more 
than four vears ago. 

The organization of the house pre- 
sents only a very little of farm inter- 
est. Longworth remains speaker; no 


farmer need expect aid or comfort 
from this source. The house leader- 
ship remains about the same. The ab- 


sence of Tincher, of Kansas, who did 
not seek-re-election, leaves a place on 
the very important steering commit- 
tee, not yet named. Agriculture was 
conceded this place two years ago, be- 
fore Tincher’s antagonism to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen plan won the enmity of 
western farmer folks. 

Two vacancies on the agricultural 
committee are to be filled, but Con- 
gressman Haugen, now the oldest 
member of the house in point of serv- 
ice, and the recognized champion of 
all that is best for American agricul- 
ture, remains as chairman, and is 
making a fight which seems certain 
to win, to retain the same balance in 
his committee as prevailed last year. 
One man who went off the committee 
was this same Tincher, of Kansas, 
anti-farm relief. There has been a 
vigorous fight to fill his place with 
an easterner, either Clark, of New 
York, or Brigham, of Vermont. Brig- 
ham is vigorously opposed by the 
farmer spokesman, as he has been a 


.bitter antagonist of the McNary-Hau- 


gen plan on the floor and on the lec- 
ture platform, but the chances are 
that he will be appointed on the com- 
mittee. However, the other place, 
caused by the retirement from con- 
gress of McLaughlin, of Nebraska, will 
be filled by some one favorable to the 
McNary-Haugen idea. 

Interest entirely apart- from farm 
equality matters is concerned with 
both the chairmanship and the filling 
of two vacancies on the house subh- 
committee on agricultural appropria- 
tions. The chairmanship, filled by 
Walter Magee, of New York, now de- 
ceased, is about certain to go to L. J. 
Dickinson, of Iowa, thus giving Iowa 
the two major agricultural chairman- 
ships. Of the other vacancies, one 
republican vacancy, caused also by 
Magee’s death, will be filled by Ba- 
con, of New York, it is said, and the 
other, on the democratic side, caused 
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by the retirement of Lee, of Georgia, 
is to be filled by Sandlin, of Louisiana. 
While senate reorganization is much 
more difficult to describe, because of 
the row over Vare and Smith, still un- 
decided, there is much less change to 
report. McNary will continue the dom- 
inant agricultural leader, with hoth 
chairmanships in his hat, committee 
on agriculture and forestry, and com- 
mittee on agricultural appropriations. 
No matter what may be happening 
just now concerning McNary’s atti- 
tude, his efforts to compromise, per- 
haps to sidetrack the “equalization 
fee” and other work he is quoted as 
doing, the fact remains that he is 
likely to be the most potent factor in 
Washington in shaping the dominant 
legislative measure which will finally 
reach, and perhaps win a final vote. 


Farm Leaders Are Active 


A big group of farm organization 
leaders, meeting here on Monday last, 
representing the same groups as have 
formerly supported the McNary-Hau- 
gen bill, issued a strong statement re- 
iterating their support. Chester Davis 
will again be in charge of their organ- 
ization efforts, Dr. Kilgore, Mr. Peek 
and others of the familiarly known 
group were here, and made their rep- 
resentations to Senator McNary anu 
to other members of congress, and to 
members of the cabinet. The former 
headquarters in Investment building 
are again open, and a fight as vigor- 
ous as ever will again be conducted 
from these headquarters. 

Senator McNary’s authorized state- 
ments indicate that he may introduce 
a bill without the equalization fee fea- 
ture. He has not accepted the deben- 
ture plan, as has been reported from 
time to time. He declines to let any- 
thing official get loose from his office 


until after the senate organizes, and 
his committee is completed and a con- 
ference held. ; 

Congressman Haugen, after taking 
some needed rest and relaxation at- 
tending the fat stock show and the 
dairy meetings in Chicago, arrived 
here on Friday last, and is ready 
for battle. He will reintroduce the 
Haugen bill, with what he terms the 
weaknesses added in the final weeks 
of last session, all eliminated. He is 
ready to fight on the drop of the hat. 

Congressman Dickinson, altho he is 
to take over the agricultural appro- 
priation hearings, has announced that 
he will defer all work on that line un- 
til January 10 or 15, as he has “some 
fighting to do on farm relief and he 
proposes to take time to do it before 
getting tied up in the detail of appro- 
priation hearings.” 

Of course there are a lot of other 
things to engage attention and inter- 
est—flood matters, a big fight over 
how the tax bill is to be written, how 
much the slash is to be, and who gets 
it. The automobile folks have the lead 
in the effort to eliminate all the tax 
on automobiles, but the corporation 
income tax will get the major part of 
the “relief.” 

Then there will be the fights over 
Muscle Shoals, and over the naval 
program. The president’s pronounce- 
ment on Muscle Shoals has stirred up 
a real row in Farm Bureau circles. 

Appropriations will be the hard 
work of the first two months, and it 
can be said that the department of 
agriculture stands to be well taken 
care of this year, especially with sev- 
eral million dollars of new money in 
sight for research work. The corn 
borer program will cause a row as 
there is one group that will ask for 
another ten million appropriation. 
Chairman Madden of the appropria- 
tions committee is opposed to this, but 
will probably support a _ reasonably 
moderate appropriation to fight the 
spread of this pest. 

Then there is the tariff—that is an- 
other story. 


What “Accredited” Means 


Poultry Group Debaie Use of Term at Chicago Meeting 


International Live- 
stock Show there were three dif- 
ferent meetings of poultry interests. 
Two of these meetings were very har- 
monious, while the other was a close 
contest between the mid-west on one 
hand and the eastern and western 
poultry interests on the other. The 
point at issue came before the meet- 
ing called by the United States bureau 
of animal industry, and was over the 
word “accredited.” The mid-western 
representatives were contending for 
the use of (he word as a specific class 
of chicks, meaning chicks that came 
from parents that were closely culled 
for vigor, vitality and standard quali- 
ties. The eastern and western repre- 
sentatives were contending for the 
term to mean freedom from disease. 
When it came to a vote, the eastern 
representatives were able to secure 
the backing of many of the regulatory 
officials, and thus had the majority. 
However, the people from the mid- 
west represented over 70 per cent of 
the poultry production of the country 
as well as the states that had been 
doing the most work along lines of 
accreditation. 
No Standard Adopted 


Under these circumstances it seems 
quite likely that there will be no fed- 
eral standard adopted for either the 
breeding plan or the disease control of 
baby chicks. Organizations like the 
Iowa Poultry Improvement Associa- 
tion, in Iowa, and similar organiza- 
tions in surrounding states, will prob- 
ably continue to use the word “ac- 
credited” the same as they have used 
it during the past few years. Iowa is 
more fortunately located in this re- 
spect than some of the other states, 
for the simple reason that the sur- 





rounding states are using the same 
terms as Iowa to describe her differ- 
ent grades of chicks. However, it is 
unfortunate that some general agree- 
ment was not worked out so that fed- 
eral standards and grades could be 
adopted. This would have put an end 
to much of the confusion that has ex- 
isted over the different use of terms in 
the past. As it now stands, accredited 
chicks will mean one thing in this sec- 
tion of the country while it will mean 
another thing in the east, each section 
contending that their definition and 
use of the word is best. From the 
standpoint of the buyer, it can be said 
that regardless of the use made of the 
term, that it means definite plans for 
improvement, but he should inquire as 
to the exact meaning made of the 
term. In all of the mid-western states 
it will probably mean that the flocks 
have been inspected carefully for vig- 
or, vitality and breed characteristics. 

The meetings of the National Poul- 
try Council were harmonious in every 
respect. Two main lines of discussion 
occupied the major portion of the 
time. One of these attacked the mar- 
keting problem from many angles 
while the other considered some of the 
diseases that were attracting atten- 
tion. There is considerable difference 
of opinion in regard to bacillary white 
diarrhea control measures. This was 
even reflected into the baby chick 
meetings. Some of the representa- 
tives feel that it can not be depend- 
ed upon. The bureau of animal in- 
dustry is now starting a three-year 
project on this subject and this should 
result in settlinz many of the dis- 
puted points. 


Serious consideration is being given. 


to advertising eggs and poultry. This 


is one of the primary functions of the 
poultry council. There is some talk of 


raising a definite advertising fund for 


this purpose. 
Marketing of Eggs Considered 


Combined with plans for additional 
publicity, there were many comments 


. at both the poultry council meetings ~ 
and the meetings of marketing offi- 
cials that one of the big needs in poul- ~ 
try marketing, especially of eggs, was © 

Standardization ig.” 

needed in three places, first in buying” 


standardization. 


from the farmer so that he will get 
paid a better price for good eggs as 
compared to average eggs. The sec- 
ond need of standardization is in the 
egg exchanges. At present their 
standards are. not constant nor are 
they uniform. This makes for uncer- 
tainty in egg trading from the dealers’ 
standpoint. The third need for stand- 
ardization is in the sale of eggs to con- 
sumers. It is believed that consum- 
ers would greatly increase their con- 
sumption if they could buy eggs with 
confidence as to their quality. 

Considerable time was spent by the 
marketing officials in discussing the 
new grades that have been established 
in New York. These grades closely 
follow the United States grades except 
that different terms have been used 
to designate them. No distinction is 
made between cold storage eggs and 
fresh eggs except as this difference is 
shown by candling. This was the 
chief criticism offered to.the plan. 
However, most people thought that it 
was a step in the right direction. 

The standard for fresh eggs which 
was recently passed by the Iowa leg- 
islature was also discussed. Like the 
New York grades, it was believed that 
this was a step in the right direction. 
It was generally agreed that more 
truth was needed in the egg business. 
‘Added confidence on the part of the 
consumer on account of proper label- 
ing seems to be the main reason for 
the large increase in consumption of 
eggs in Canada as compared to the 
lack of a similar increase in the Unit 
ed States. 





Let the Tax Bill Continue 
to Wait 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I was interested in your editorial 
entitled “Let the Tax-. Bill Wait,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, in which you ad; 
vocated letting the tax reduction bill 
wait till the pending farm relief legis- 
lation is adopted. The only thing 
wrong with that editorial is you do 
not go far enough. I ask, why reduce 
those taxes at all? There are a num- 
ber of good uses to which the govern- 
ment can put that money, and every 
one needs it. For instance, there is 
the national debt. If we are to be- 
lieve the news columns, many of those 
fortunes from which those taxes are 
derived were accumulated by and as 
a result of the war, and most of the 
others were greatly increased by the 
same means. I have always been op- 
posed to passing any more of that debt 
on to future generations than could 
possibly be avoided. Let the tax bill 
wait till that is all paid. 

Then there are the rural mail routes 
that need a good deal of attention. Let 
the tax bill wait till they are all put 
in strictly good condition from start 
to finish. Then there are the Missis- 
sippi flood sufferers who should be 
assisted. Let the tax bill wait until 
they are given the relief they need and 
should have.- And last, but by no 
means least, any amount of it could 
well be applied in enforcing the law 
and suppressing crime to the greatest 
possible extent. Let the tax, bill wait 
till these things are all accomplished. 

Most of the people who pay those 
taxes have an abundance left and can 
live in luxury far beyond that to 
which the average person can ever 
hope to attain. By all means let the 
tax bill wait. 

A. D. HERNDON. 
~. Saline County, Nebraska. 
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Use This New Discovery to Avoid Diseases, 


Destroy Worms, and Condition Your Pigs 


Raising bigger litters . . . saving 
every pig . . . ridding them of worms 
and disease . keeping the vital 
glands functioning properly .. . get- 
ting them ready for the early, high- 
priced market—that’s the 3rd Degree 
Method of doubling hog profits. 


Simply pour a little 3rd Degree 
Liquid Hog Concentrate in the feed 4 
mornings a month—what could be 
easier! Pigs like it, and the cost 
is low. 





RD DEGREE 
iquid Hog Concentrate 


(The exclusive and original 3-purpose liquid hog concentrate, Formula protected by U. S. Patents) 


Hog men, by the thousands, pronounce 3rd 
Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate the most help- 
ful for hogs that Veterinary Science has pro- 
duced. Results have established it as an extraor- 
dinary aid to hog raisers. On the thousands of 
farms where it is being used, the benefits have 
been very noticeable. 

It is a three-purpose liquid concentrate, sup- 
plying the three benefits which hogs need most. 
It destroys hog worms easily and effectively. It 
is remarkably effective for sick hogs. It helps 
proper functioning of digestive and other glands, 
thereby promoting rapid growth. 

Why continue to raise wormy, unthrifty, poor- 
doing pigs when you can easily and cheaply keep 
them in prime condition? 











Proved by Hundreds 
Who Have Used It 


“I used the 3rd Degree Con- 
centrate and got wonderful re- 
sults from it. My hogs had 
Enteritis and other remedies 
were ineffective. 3rd Degree 
Made them grow more in 60 days 
than they had in the previous 6 
months.’ 

—W. C. Hink, Raymond, 8. D. 

“Had 375 pigs sick with Sept- 
leemia and many dying. 3rd 
Degree stopped the losses at 
once. My pigs are fine now.” 
—Jobn Behrens, Ainswerth, Neb. 


“My pigs were breaking with 
Flu. Gave them 3rd Degree and 
they came right out of it-and 
were eating the 3rd day. It ie just 
what I have been looking for.” 
—E. E. Snyder, Chillicothe, I1!. 

“T find that I cannot get along 
Without 3rd Degree Liquid Hog 
Concentrate in raising pigs.” 
Ran: H. Markle, Nebraska City, 
NOD. 


“My hogs are doing fine now.” 
—Hans Nasby, Audubon, Ia. 
“Your medicine is sure fine. 
Our hogs are looking 100% better. 
Eating better, their hair is get- 
ing slick and they have curis in 
their tails.” 
—N. W. Jacobs, Norfolk, Neb. 


250 LBS. 


IN 6 MONTHS 


, WN 





You may know the origi- 
nal genuine 3rd Degree Liq- 
uid Hog Concentrate by this 
registered trade mark which 
appears~6n each container. 
Avoid imitations. 


1. Destroys the Worms 

It is a “true’’ wormer that destroys 
worms, including the dangerous 
“thornhead” as well as stomach and 
round worms, better and easier than 
any other way. Superior to “mechan- 
ical” wormers which. merely expel 
(but do not kill) only the worms in 
the digestive tract. Many expelled 
worms are revived and re-eaten by the 
hogs. 

The “true” worming medicines in 
8rd Degree are carried by the blood 
to all parts of the hog’s body where 
they kill and destroy worms. 


2. Helps Proper Gland Functioning 

Improves the functioning of the im- 
portant glands. Promotes better 
gland secretion. Stimulates rapid 
growth, strong bone and large frame. 


3. Conditions. Avoids Disease 

Keeps the digestive organs in good 
condition. Improves -the digestive 
processes. Aids the assimilation of 
feed. Enables the pigs to get the ut- 
most benefit from all feed. Promotes 
health and vitality. Builds resistance 
to disease. 


Builds 250-Ib. Hogs in 6 Months 

Get your fall pigs up to 250 pounds 
in time for the high April market! It’s 
easy when you use the 3rd Degree 
Method. Pigs grow fast. There is no 
sickness to set them back. They put 
on maximum growth every day. 
That’s when you make real money on 
them. 





DROVERS VETERINARY UNION 


Straightens Up Sick Pigs 

A special 7-day 3rd Degree treat- 
ment is used for sick hogs. Hundreds 
of hog raisers telt-of quick results. 
Kosch of Shelby, Neb., after losing 85 
pigs out of 305 head with Necro, saved 
all the others after using 3rd Degree. 
Berglund of Iowa saved 50 head that 
were all down with Flu. Didn’t lose 
one. Panek of Minnesota had pigs 
dying every day. 3rd Degree stopped 
the losses immediately. Hundreds of 
others have had similar experiencés 
with 3rd Degree. 

An effective treatment for Necrotic 
Enteritis, Hog Flu, Mixed Infection, 
Thumps, Swine Plague, Pig Scours, 
etc. 

Mail Coupon for Free Book 

Send today for this widely-read book 
that has started so many hog raisers 
on the road to greater hog profits dur- 
ing the last couple of years. Hog 
men say there is more vital hog-rais- 
ing information packed between the 
covers of this 60-page volume than any 
other book of equal size. Thoroughly 
illustrated. Scores of users’ letters. 
MANY VALUABLE CHAPTERS. How 
to grow 250-lb. hogs in 6 months. Rid- 


ding pigs of disease. Real facts about & 
The importance of gland g Nam 
e 


hog worms. 
functioning. Many pages showing 
the symptoms, causes and treatment 
of diseases, ailments and abnormal 
conditions of hogs. All about 3rd 


Degree. Book mailed postpaid. 
Send for your copy. 
Dept. C-117 
OMAHA, NEB. 
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To break a cold harmlessly and in a 
hurry, try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. And 





for headache. The action of. Aspirin is | 
very efficient, too, in cases of neuralgia, 
neuritis, even rheumatism and lum- 
bago! And there’s no after effect; doc- 
tors give Aspirin to children—often in- 
fants. Whenever there’s pain, think of | 
Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has 

Bayer on the box and on every tablet. | 


All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 











Fresh Frozen Caught Daily 


Delicious, 
newly-caught fish. 

NONE BETTER, per pound 

Herring pat - ee beng ah Drad ae 


Ocean Pike........ 
Pickerel Round ..lle pod eg Drad iBse 
Dressed.13c Salmon, Dred...... ive 
Pike Round ....... 15c Sablefish, Dred....16¢ 
Dressed...... 86c Halibat, Draed...... 20c 


24 hour shipments, wire-bound w0oden boxes. Write 
for free fllustrated price list TODAY. Attractive 
discount on large orders. 


NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT co. 
DEPT ULUTH, MINN. 


MadeJnto Auto Boots 
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Make Your Own Rope 


AM’ sizes including hay fork ropes. 
Wonderful saving. Send for free book~ 
tet, “‘Rope Making On The Farm."’ 


NEW ERA ROPE MACHINE Co. 
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Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Are You Glad You Went to Farming? 


(Continued from page 3) 


the average man and woman in the 
country. Life yields more than it can 
to the average city man and »./oman— 
of richness, realities and possibilities. 
—Mrs. L. C. Myers. 

No poetry in the country? 
listen to this: 

If I were starting over again now, 


Then 


| would I choose to live on the country 


and would I pick farming as my par- 
ticular line of work? To both ques- 
tions the answer is yes. [| have al- 
ways lived in the country and tho 
there are disadvantages about farm- 
ing, to me there are_so many advan- 
tages that I would not care to change 
places with any one in any other line 
of work. 

Why? Because I love the country 
sights and sounds and the work, tho 
hard, is congenial. I like to awaken 
some spring morning to find Jenny 
Wren clinging to my window screen 
and singing with all her might to let 


me know that she has returned from \ 


the south. I like to go out into the 
dew-drenched garden when long beams 
of light are creeping up the’ eastern 
sky and examine the wonderful web 
that the big spider who lives there 
has spun over night, and meet the 
old toad who has been ridding my 
plants of insects as he hops along the 
garden path on his way to bed. 

To me there is something fascinat- 
ing about the sunrise, and how many 
times the cares and worries that have 
perplexed me thru the day have van- 
ished when I have paused to watch a 
beautiful sunset. 

I enjoy the friendship of the domes- 
tic animals and am glad to have them 


follow me when I go among them. 
The squirrels that scamper about the 
lawn, the birds that nest and sing in 
the maples and elms, the quails that 
come almost to the kitchen doo for 
crumbs are such satisfactory neigh- 
| bors. 


A clover meadow in full bloom; the 
June winds swaying the long green 
waves of rye; an orchard daintily pink 
and white, are pwtures that will not 
be forgotten. The robin chirping his 
goodnight song; the whippoorwill’s 
call at dusk; the katydid ehorus in the 
vines over the porch; the fireflies that 
spangle the darkness; the twinkling 
stars and the faint, elusive fragrance 
that comes to me from roses and pan- 
from four o’clocks and migno- 
nette—these are the sights and sounds 
and perfumes that rest me at the close 
of a hard day's work. 

“But these are minor matters?” I 
do not think so. Instead, I have come 
to believe that the things which con- 
tribute to our happiness are abundant- 
ly worth while, and these are some of 
the things that make me happy on the 
farm.—Bess Israel. 

A man who chooses to sign himself 
“A Farmer” answers the question this 
way: 

Would I choose farming if I were 
beginning life over again? I do not 
think so. 


“If you could go back to the forks of 
the road, 

Back the long miles you have carried 
the load, 

Back of the sorrow and back of the 
care; 

Back to the place where the future 
was fair— 

Oh, weary pilgrim, which road would 
you take?” 


I am on a farm today because I do 
not know how to do anything else. 
My parents did the best they could, 
but in the struggle for existence edu- 
cation was sadly neglected. Handi- 
capped by poor crops, low prices and 
poor farming methods, it was neces- 
sary for us youngsters to lend a hand 
whenever we could—at the expense of 
our schooling. Financially, success fi- 
nally came, but I feel we lost a great 
many other things worth while. 

I have reached middle age, financial 


| the 


| attention of the 


| success has also come to me; but the 

| struggle still exists. High taxes, low 
prices, and increased production cost 

| tho, of course, under greatly im- 
proved conditions. 

Is it worth while? I feel that I 
could have done as well in some other 
line, had I been prepared, and I would 
not have lost so much of the finer 

| things of life, nor been too worn out 
in body and soul to enjoy the beauty 
that lies around us.—A Earmer. 

“T would choose to live in the coun- 
try if I married a farmer,” says Mrs. 
Mary H. Dunn, of Marshall county. 
“I would not try to change my hus- 
band’s vocation to suit my taste. The 
husband is the bread winner and will 
be most happy and sueceessful in do- 
ing the work for which he feels fitted. 
“I know of no vocation entirely 
! 

! 


| without trials. Farming has its hard- 

ships but it has great compensations, 
| which are multiplying, while science 
and edueation combine to relieve the 
one time monotony and drudgery of 
farm life. 

“A farmer works long hours and has 
no paid vacations; but he is his own 
boss; no one can order him off the job 
or to strike. He does not work with 
a ‘gang’ but with his own class. Nei- 
ther he, nor his wife, nor children, 
have to work in a sweat shop. The 
farmer and his wife furnish very little 
business for the divorce court.” They 
work and recreate together, and their 
ehildren learn to live, and to work, 
and to play with them. The country 
children are not sent home at nfght 
by a, ‘cop’ or a curfew bell. And 
what greater compensation is there in 
this world than a contented family 
life? 

“There has been since the close of 
World war much distress among 
agricultural class. Thousands 

lost their loved homesteads. 

hearts are indeed heavy. The 

best and ablest states- 
men has been called to the aid of the 
farm people without a complete solu- 
tion of the agricultural problem. 

[am hopeful that educational forces 
now at work will lay the foundation 
for a finer, better, happier farm home 
than has ever before existed. We 
need not worry about an educated 
class of people, their prosperity is 
assured. Never before has so much 
educational opportunity been brought 
to rural people as is now given them. 
We have the daily mail, which now 
brings us world news and the best 
magazines ever published. We have 





the 
have 
Their 


| the radio giving us the best in lec- 


tures and in music, as well as helpful 
talks on agricultural subjects. The 
rural woman’s community club and 
the three great farm organizations 
with their educational programs. Be- 
sides, the extension service brings 
us the best talent from our state col- 
leges and universities. Last, but by 
no means least, we have our boys’ and 
girls’ clubs. 

“We have here an army of educators 
that stand between farm folks and 
peasantry. They are a guarantee of a 
future for agriculture when it shall be 
given a place among the industries as 
a dignified and respected vocation. 

“Always we have had problems to 
solve. They all seemed big in their 
day; but they have been worked out 
satisfactorily. Farm relief will be 
worked out and people will continue to 
be faithful in their keepership of the 
earth. Happy women and children 
will continue to live in sunlit farm 
homes, where learning and art and 
culture will be found as well as a rea- 
sonable prosperity.” 





Planting Evergreens 


Only those evergreens should be 
planted in the fall that come from 
much colder climate than that of the 
region where they are to grow. All 
others should be planted im the early 





spring. 











lowa Buttermakers Win at 
Minneapolis 
Iowa buttermakers won a clean 
sweep of the gold medals and the na. 
tional banner at the recent meeting 
of the National Buttermakers’ Associa. 
tion meeting at Minneapolis. “his ig 
probably the most outstanding victory 
that has ever been won by any si: te ig 
the national buttermakers’ contes‘. 
Two Iowa men were tied for the 
grand sweepstakes prize of the shovw, 
These men were Floyd L. Sires, of 7). 
gin, and F. P. Gernand, of Volga City, 
The average score of their samples 
was 94.36 per cent. 
The national banner is decided hy 


the average of the tem highest scoring | 


tubs of butter from each state in both 
the fresh and storage butter contest. 
The average of the lowa scores this 
year was 94.73, while Minnesota -was 
second with 94.31 and Wisconsin third 
with 93.53. 

The first three prizes in both the 
fresh butter and cold storage classes 
were won by Iowa men, thus entitling 
these men to the gold, silver and 


| bronze medals for all the elasses. In 


the fresh butter contest Fred Kucker, 
of Fenton, was. first, Phil J. Lusson, of 


Alpha, second, and F. P. Gernand, 
Volga City, third. In the storage but- 
ter, R. C. Wilson, of Hawkeye, was 


first, J. J. Boland, of Estherville, sec. 
ond, and Otto A. Harms, of Oelwein, 
third. 

During the last seven years lowa 
buttermakers have won the national 
banner five times. Prior to and in- 
cluding 1920, Minnesota was always 
the winner. Then in 1921, lowa broke 
thru and won. Minnesota came back 
in 1922 for a win, but for the next 
three years, 1923, 1924, and 1925, in 
clusive, the buttermakers from lowa 
came out on top. Last year the Min- 
nesota men won by a small margin. 
In none of the recent contests has the 
decision been so marked as _ Iowa's 
victory of this year. 


Millet Hay 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have some millet hay containing 
ripe seed and wonder if it will be sate 
to feed to my cattle. How would it be 
to feed to horses?” 

Ripe millet hay has much the same 
kind of food value as timothy hay ex- 
cept that it seems to be rather hard 
on the kidneys. Also there seems to 
be some tendency for the hairs on the 
heads to accumulate in the stomachs 
of cattle. On this account it is best 
to be on the safe side and feed it 
about half and half with some other 
roughage. It seems to be especially 
important to do this with horses be- 
cause the kidneys of horses seem to 
be more susceptible to the influence 
of millet hay than the kidneys of cat- 
tle. Ripe millet hay when forming 
not more than one-half the roughage 
ration should be satisfactory. 


Feeding Baby Beeves 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have thirty-five head of good qual- 
ity Hereford calves and wish to know 
the best possible way to feed them.” 

The standard baby beef ration is 
five to tén pounds per head daily of 
clover or alfalfa hay, ten or twelve 
pounds of corn and one or two pounds 
of linseed oil meal. A few pounds of 
oats can be substituted for part of the 
corn in the ration, but with prices as 
they generally prevail it seems as tho 
cheaper results are usually ebtained 
wtih straight corm Cottonseed meal 
can be substituted for the linseeed oil 
meal but unless the cottonseed meal is 
$10 a ton cheaper it seems as tho the 








‘linseed oil meal has a slight advan- 


tage. -If neither clover nor alfalfa hay 
is available, it usually pays to buy 
enough so that at least two pounds 


of leguminous hay can be fed per 


head daily. The calves can be started 
out on only four or five pounds of 
corn per head daily but it is well to im 
erease the ration as fast as the ap- 


petite permits until they are on full 
feed. : 
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No. 6—SHIPPED TO MOLINE TERRITORY 


HE big rush is on for the greatest spreader ever devel- 
oped by NEW IDEA—and NEW IDEA dealers every- 
where are ready for a record-breaking business. Car- 


load orders have been the rule—not the exception. In addi- 

tion to hundreds of individual carload 
shipments, eighteen solid trainloads of 
Model 8 NEW IDEA Spreaders were 
sold and shipped to NEW IDEA 
dealers in a period of seven months. 


Your NEW IDEA is ready. Go 
see it now. You will find the su- 
preme achievement of the manufacturer, who has 
brought practically every betterment to spreader 
building since the original invention of the type of 
spreader-which leads the world today. 












18 SOLID TRAINLOADS~— Shipped In Seven Months 


Here is the list of the 18 trainload shipments—a record of popularity’ and demand never before 
approached in the history of the implement business. 


1—Moline, Ill., March 31, 1927. 10@—Columbus, Ohio, August 20, 1927. 

2- -Minneapolis, Minn., April 25, 1927. 11—Jackson, Mich., August 24, 1927. 
3—Harrisburg, Pa., May 31, 1927. 12—Syracuse, N. Y., September 6, 1927. 
4—Columbus, Ohio, June 10, 1927. 13—Kansas City, Mo., September 30, 1927. 
§—Madison, Wis., June 29, 1927. 14—Harrisburg, Pa., October 6, 1927, 
6—Moline, I[Il., August 9, 1927. 15—Madison, Wis., October 21, 1927. 
7—Omaha, Nebr., August 12, 1927. 16—Moline, IIl., October 31, 1927. 


8—Minneapolis, Minn., August 13, 1927. 17 Minneapolis, Minn., October 31, 1927. 
9—Indianapolis, Ind., August 17, 1927. 18—Columbus, Ohio, October 31, 1927. 











It’s an all-riveted job—built like a bridge. Low- 
down for easy loading—yet ample clearance permit- 
ting perfect operation over high stubble and rough 
ground. Special steels throughout—balanced, self- 
aligning roller bearings—always-flexible conveyor 
chains that will not break, stretch or rust—balloon 
tire wheels—NEW IDEA excels in scores of vitally 
important features. 

Light weight—easy loading (less than 40 inches 
high )—easy “hauling—short tirning—and unequaled 
for spreading efficiency. It’s a lifetime spreader, 
which you can’t wear out if you give it just reason- 
able care. See it at your dealers today—or write di- 
rect for the complete story. 


The New Idea Spreader Company 
Coldwater, Ohio, U. S. A. 
BRANCHES: Harrisburg, Pa.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Colum- 
bus, O.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Madison, Wis.; Jackson, Mich.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; Kansas City, Mo.; Mo- 
line, Ill.; Nashville, Tenn.; Oakland, Cal. 


42 Transfer Stocks Over 4000 Dealers 
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No. 16—SHIPPED TO MOLINE TERRITORY 
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No. 2—SHIPPED TO MINNEAPOLIS TERRITORY 
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No. 8—SHIPPED TO MINNEAPOLIS TERRITORY 
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No. 17—SHIPPED TO MINNEAPOLIS TERRITORY 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 














Style Trends for Mid-Winter 


grow more fascinating 
The mid-season’s col- 


“TYLES 
” each day. 
lection of clothes appears in the loye- 
liest of sheer woolens and velvets, in 
lines that are charmingly graceful and 
becoming. 

New daytime dresses select novelty 
woolens with 


woolens, combined 


metal, jersey, angoras, kashas, and 
the sheer woolens, including soft cash- 
meres, wool georgette, wool voile and 


Velvets are holding their 


wool crepe. 

own/ in popularity. Black leads the 
procession, altho as winter progresses 
golden browns, gorgeous blues, and 
dull red velvets appear. Satin and 


satin crepe bid for close rivals. Some 
shops are featuring printed crepe sat- 
ins. Pastel satin dresses in soft rose, 
green, blue, and the warm beige tones 
ranging to rose, are quite new. They 
are lovely for dressy oceasions and 
help to brighten the winter coats. 

Tweed is universally liked for serv- 
ice fabrics for coats, suits and wraps. 
Tweed suits consist of a three-quar- 
ter or full length coat with matching 
skirt and a crepe blouse for dress or a 
sweater in matching color for every- 
day wear. The sweaters are rather 
loosely woven to give a lacy effect and 
show irregular necklines. 

Rather flattering are the tailored 
coats of plain or quilted velveteen in 
navy, brown and black with matching 
tailored crepe frocks. They serve for 
an all-occasion costume because the 
coat fabric is dressy, especially when 
worn with a fur scarf. 

Purple is the new launch in color. 
It appears in close-fitting hats, flower 
bouquets, or in unusual scarfs and 


costume jewelry. Browns, ranging 
from the golden shades to the very 
dark, are good with navy. Black, 


warm tans, and grays are favorites. 
As winter progresses, bright-colored 
hats, flowers, and searfs appear to 
add the dash of color to costumes. 

As to lines, there is a straight and 
slim interpretation of the silhouette 
even tho there is a recognition to 
flares, blousings, godets and drapes. 
Waistlines are 
subject to a slight raising and skirts 
are a trifle longer. Of course, the eve- 
ning dress of the period or buffant 
style is made quite long, especially at 
the back. For daytime clothes you 
are conscious of a slight addition in 
length which really amounts to about 
two inches. 

The two-piece or two-piece sugges- 
tion as illustrated in the dress shown 
to extreme left is smart. Pleats and 
front flares hold favor and the irreg- 
ular hemline adds length at one or 
both sides or at back. 

We have become accustomed to the 
collarless necks and we appreciate the 
simplicity of the square, V, and be- 
coming round necks whick are some- 
times varied with a slash at the front 
or side. 

Sleeves are graceful. The majority 
of them mould the arm and have add- 
ed softeners in shirrings at the wrists. 

Good tailoring, smart stitching, in- 
sert sections and elaborate use of but- 
toms are noticed in new trimmings. 
Angora and hairy surfaced fabrics 
have popularized the use of angora 
yarn trims. It shows up in embroid- 
eries on collars, cuffs and belts. 

Dresses are designed as a perfect 
background for jewelry and accesso- 
ries. Costume jewelry comes in love- 
ly colors in rose, acquamarine, tur- 
quoise, and other shades to harmonize 
with the costume. 

A visit to the shops convinces me 
that the modern woman spends as 
much time on accessories, or “essen- 


tials” as they are more frequently re- 
ferred ty by stylists, as she does on 
the costume itself. 

There are charming scarfs, most of 
them “on the square” in crushed berry 
shades, tawny yellows to golds, flame 
and the softest shades of blue. Many 
are hand-blocked with hand-rolled 
hems. Lizard skin bags with gold 
clasps and the more tailored pouches 
in lizard and alligator are quite irre- 


sistible. Slip-on or pull-on gloves in 
beige tones and neutral tones are 
worn with every costume except 
grays. 


Hats are very small, moulding the 
head and in many cases draped on the 
head to assure perfect fit. They are 
trimmed with tailored metal touches 
or rhinestone pins. This season they 
show a forward drape referred to as 
‘““‘windblown.” Hats match the bag 
and accessories. 

The clothes selected illustrate many 
of the season’s style! points. They 
suggest the style of dresses for day- 
time, afternoon and evening wear, for 
chureh and social gatherings. 

The black dress illustrated at upper 


crepe party dress of crepe roma in a 
lovely shade of deep blue. It is charm- 
ing in its simplicity. The blouse is 
cut plain with a round yoke which 
gives an uneven neckline and forms a 
shoulder scarf which is held in place 
with a pearl ornament. Costume jew- 
elry matches the dress ornaments. 
Satins are new for party clothes 
with crisp taffetas in pastel shades 
for the very young girls. Crepe satin, 
velvet, chiffon and variegated tulle 
and georgette crepes are also good. 
They are graceful in line. Satins are 
used for the picturesque types which 
are made decidedly long at the back. 
Plaids are important in the winter 
mode for the school girls. The smart 
little school frock illustrated is fash- 
ioned of red, black and white plaid 
flannel. Navy flannel forms the round 
yoke and front vest, belt, and sleeve 
trim. The narrow collar is of cream- 
colored linen held in place with bright 


.red wooden buttons. A red belt buckle 


and red buttons on the sleeves are im- 
portant details. 

The matron’s dress 
extreme right features 


illustrated at 
the uneven 

















Left to right: 


with navy trim; matron’s 


left suggests the two-piece effect in 
the bolero cut front. It is fashioned of 
heavy black crepe morocca with vest 
of hand-block crepe in soft green, an- 
tique red and dull yellows on a taype 
background. The skirt features the 
uneven hemline in the front scallop. 
Fullness is tucked away at each side in 
soft shirrings. The belt extends 
across the back and ties in handker- 
ehief knots to match the narrow col- 
lar and sleeve ties. The ties are lined 
with the hand-blocked sjlk. A close- 
fitting black felt hat with narrow off- 
the-face brim, which is a new turn in 
hats, with brush ornament, black 
suede purse, and shoes and dust-col- 
ored hose complete the costume. 

A new version of the collarless style 
is shown in the rose beige crepe frock 
illustrated herewith. It is a two-piece 
style with a narrow box-pleated skirt. 
The pleats are stitched crosswise in 
rows about two inches apart at the 
back and form a pointed yoke effect in 
front. The skirt is sewed to a crepe 
top. The front of the overblouse is 
cut to form a yoke which ends in a 
searf tie. Cuffs and neck are trimmed 
with double hemstitching. 

For the holiday parties and mid- 
winter festivities, I selected the blue 





Black crepe with hand-blocked vest in red, yellow and gra rose- 
beige dress with scarf tie; party dress of deep blue crepe; red plaid ee _ 


dress of navy crepe with black silk braid. 


hemline, smart silk braid trim, close- 
fitting sleeves and collarless neck 
which characterize the season’s style 
points. The dress is a one-piece style 
in navy georgette with round yoke of 
white georgette. Long lines are em- 
Pphasized in the rows of narrow silk 
braid trim which extend down each 
side of the front, border the skirt and 
the point panel in front. The close-fit- 
ting sleeves are braid trimmed to the 
elbow. They are opened at the wrist 
and are fastened with tiny buttons and 
crochet loops. The. narrow crepe belt 
fastens with a smart rhinestone 
buckle. 

White georgette yoke extends to 2 
V in back and a panel of braid trim 
extends from yoke down center back 
to waistline. The yoke is finished 
with a narrow bias fold of teching 
crepe and a narrow tie, which fastens 
at the shoulders and ties in front. The 
accessories are equally as smart; 
choker is of acquamarine blue and 
close-fitting hat is of navy felt with 2 
braid felt trim in French blue. Hose 
are of rose taupe with black suede 
shoes. 

Models are selected from the Young- 
Quinlan Co., Minneapolis. — Lenore 
Dunnigan. 











Patchwork Thots 


+ Mian year about this time I de. 

cide that next year I will do my 
Christmas shopping and planning ear- 
ly another year. The first of Decem. 
ber this year finds me in the same 
old state, but I shall certainly do dif. 
ferently another year. 














It is nearly two weeks now since a 
friend of mine told me that she had 
her Christmas presents practically all 
wrapped and ready to send. I stand 
very much in awe of her and her virtu- 
ous ways. I venture that the day be- 
fore Christmas will see her sitting in 
her parlor reading a book or the Jat- 
est magazine, with everything ready 
for their Christmas at home. 





I would like to see every family 
adopt the plan of singing Christmas 
earols at home on Christmas eve. 
Next to going to a church service 
where the great music of Christmas 
is sung, there is nothing which so im- 
presses us with the meaning of Christ- 
mas as gathering about and singing 
these songs among ourselves. Begin 
with “It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear,” and continue on thru “The 
First Nowel,” “Holy Night,” ‘Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing.” You will 
feel different and, I suspect, more 
ready for Christmas when you have 
finished. 


A writer of verse who says “Dish 
water gives back no images,” is taken 
to task by a reader of the Forum mag- 
azine. 

“He can not be a good dish washer, 
whatever may be said of his verse,” 
she protests in a letter to the editor. 
“If you use plenty of hot water and 
the right kind of soap, dish water is 
not unlovely. You know what Emer- 
son has said about heaven’s being re- 
flected in a puddle. One morning I 
had a pan of good, sudsy dish water 
and a little sunbeam stole into the 
kitchen and lo, little rainbows came 
and danced among the bubbles! I 
know the right kind of dish water 
images the heavenly, and so does ev- 
ery homely thing used to serve man- 
kind.” 


Don’t forget to pack Christmas 
packages for shipping or mailing in 
good shape, tying them up firmly in 
a good heavy wrapping or nailing 
them up firmly in boxes if shipped. 
The postoffice department reminds us 
each year that there are hundreds of 
articles left over after every Christ- 
mas time due to the insecure wrap- 
ping methods of many folks. 


In assisting Santa Claus with his 
business of bringing toys to the little 
folks it is well to remember that there 
are two general types of toys to be 
considered. There are the toys that 
develop him physically and_ those 
which develop him mentally. A slug: 
gish child needs toys that go, such as 
scooters, wagons, sleds, bars, rings, 
swings and slides. A nervous, active 
child needs toys that will relax his 
nerves and teach him self-control. 
There are a large number of fascinat- 
ing games that are good in this case.— 
J. W. 


EGGLESS FRUIT CAKE 

1 cup of white sugar 

% cup of butter 

1 teaspoon cloves 

1 teaspoon nutmeg 

1 teaspon cinnamon 

1 teaspoon soda - 

1 cup of sour milk or buttermilk 

2 cups flour 

% cup of raisins 

Cream the butter and sugar, add spices 

and then sour milk with soda dissolved ] 
in it. Mix in flour and raisins, the latteT 
dredged with flour.—Mrs. L. G. Brood, 
Gruner, Iowa. 
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When the World’s 
Finest Orchestras 

Play the World’s 
Best Music.... 





















Lonesome homes are gone forever when a 
Crosley Bandbox is installed. 


Its simple operation is easily understood and 
its wonderful performance is at the command 
of any hand that can turn a dial. 


With the Bandbox the world is your neighbor! 


Your house sits on Broadway—National 
events are held next door—the market changes 
in your own living room—famous preachers de- 
liver their sermons in your home—You listen in 
on every activity—You hear everybody’s point 
of view from radical to fundamentalist—You 
enjoy the world’s funniest clowns and its 
sweetest singers. Cheer, laugh, exhult, ap- 
plaud, delight at the world’s sport, fun and en- 
tertainment, brought to your threshold! What- 
ever happens—“You’re there with a Crosley.” 


Millions are making up their minds today 
to buy a radio. 


Millions will replace obsolete sets with new, 
up-to-date receivers this Christmas. 


Experienced radio owners will look first for 
3 fundamental points and to every set they 
consider will address these questions: 


1. It is selective? 
2. Is it sensitive? 
3. Is it easy to operate? 


Satisfied on these points they will look for: 


. Single dial control 

. Illuminated dial 

. Volume control 

. Single cable leads 

. Console installation adaptability 
Reasonable price. 


Millions will look at the Crosley Bandbox. 
This amazing little set is now displayed by 
more than 16,000 dealers. 


CRE 
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THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP, 
Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 


Cincinnatt, Ohio 























The Cros- 
ley Bandbox is 
a 6-tube receiver. 


The circuit of this set is of 
the excellence you would expect 
from a group of skilled engineers suddenly 
given the pick of the world’s radio patents 
to work with. 


Crosley has always given the radio world its 
biggest value for its dollar. Contemplate the 
perfection possible when the doors of the re- 
search and development laboratories of The 
Radio Corporation of America, The General 
Electric Co., The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and the Hazeltine and Latour 
Corporations were thrown open. 

Licensed under their patents! 

The Crosley Bandbox is totally and com- 
pletely shielded. Every element is absolutely 
separated from every other element by solid 
shielding. Coils are covered with copper. 
This could have been done cheaper but effi- 
ciency would have been sacrificed. Condensers 
are housed in cadmium-plated steel. All wir- 
ing is separated and shielded from all other 
parts of the receiver. Solid, sturdy, substan- 
tial, the entire set is assembled on a heavy 
metal chassis. 

The tuned radio frequency am- 
plification stages have been ab- 
solutely balanced through use of 
the Neutrodyne principal. The 
~ get is a genuine Neutrodyne. 

To the initiated this means much. To the 
layman it manifests itself only as a radio re- 
ceiver that does not squeal or howl when you 
are trying to get a station. 

The shielding makes the Bandbox highly se- 
lective—the circuit makes it acutely sensitive 
and the design makes it extremely easy to 
cverate. 

The Bandbox is operated with a single 
station selector (one dial). 
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Write Dept.205 for descriptive literature 






Crosley is licensed only for 


Radio Amateur, Experimental and 
Broadcast Reception 





In most localities 
and in most owners’ 
hands the single station selector 
will find all the programs anyone 
could possibly wish. It is the far away sta- 
tions of weak power but perhaps good music that 
are captured by the use of the little auxiliary tuners 
called “Acuminators.” ‘Their function is best likened toa 
pair of field glasses. As the lens bring the distant scene to 
nearby aspect, so do the Acuminators bring the remote 
station signals up to room filling volume. atte one 
dial radios can never perform like this. Hair line tracking 
of the condensers together is difficult—but the Acumi- 
nators, little secondary adjustments exclusive to Crosley 
give the Bandbox a substantial command of the air and 
all that is in it. 

.The dial of the Bandbox is illuminated. For shadowy 
corners and dim eyesight it recommends itself. 


Volume Control is necessary on good radio today. 
Nearby and high powered stations send terrific impulses 
into the receiver. Detuning has been a favorite method 
of softening this loud reception but with stations closer 
and closer together on the dial detuning creates an over- 
lapping of programs. The volume control of the Bandbox 
cuts the loudest blast down to a veritable whisper. 


A single cable leads all outside and power connections 
from the Bandbox. In this brown fabric covered cable 
lies each lead covered with colored rubber for protection, 
accuracy and easy assembly. ‘Tidy housewives appre- 
ciate it. 


The adaptability of the Bandbox to installation in all 
types of cabinets is afeature. The metal case of the Band- 
box lifts off the chassis. This leaves the closely grouped 
dial, switch and volume control shafts to be stuck through 
holes in the panel of any sort of cabinet. The escutcheon 
is quickly screwed over them and the console installation is 
not only complete but has no earmarks of a makeshift. 


Prominent furniture manufacturers thru their long 
experience have produced beautiful cabinets at moderate 
prices. The celebrated Crosley Musicones are built in. 
Crosley dealers sell them. Pur- P 
chasers may know they are best 
suited for Crosley radio by looking | Bid 
for the Bp ar ramproege secgeer vr (} : 

= 


= 








Crosley dealers get these cabinets 
oo — pt - po cia Sng 
ocated at . Michigan Ave., : 
Chicago, Sales representative for [sie _| + 
The Showers Brothers Co., Bloom- 

ington, Ind., and The Wolf Manu- $65 


j7—3 
facturing Industries, Kokomo, Ind. | 3 | = 


Much has influenced the $55 price w i} 
of the Bandbox. $35 


Throughout the country millions examine the Bandbox 
today. They see it the achievement of an organization 
who began its development when radio as we know it today 
began. Its success has been tremendous if élare>rous de- 
mands from dealers are any indication. Even at any 
price it would be a sensation, forits performance ranks with 
the most expensive radio receivers on the market. 


An AC Bandbox using ordinary house current 
electricity for power, sells for $110. 
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-Rapio today is better 
than it has ever been. 
Don’t deny yourself 
the great variety of 
pleasures that modern 
broadcasting puts on 
the air. Listen in with 
one of the new Split- 
dorf receivers that will 
bring to you, in all the 
original excellence of 
the performance itself, 
entertainment by 
world-famous stars of 
the stage; music by re- 
nowned orchestras; the 
latest drama; current 
events as they actually 
happen. 

The famous Split- 
dorf single dial 
rT six-tube receiver is 
The Warwick, a beau- 
tiful and compact model 
in antique walnut, 
equipped with the new 
Splitdorf All-Electric re- 
shady ‘fom & tout 
soca P without Dettentes. 
No acids or eliminators. 
Price with built-in loud- 
speaker, but without 
tubes, $275. For bat- 
tery operation $200. 


Other models from 
$45 to $800. 
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Enjoy radio at its best 
.. OWN A 
Splitdorf receiver 


assurance of fine rich 
tone, clarity, selectiv- 
ity and completely 
satisfactory all-round 
performance. 

And in the new 
Splitdorf receivers you 
get not only superla- 
tive performance, but 
the most beautiful 
radio cabinets on the 
market today. These 
new Splitdorf cabinets 
are to be compared 
only to the finest furni- 
ture ever produced. 

A Splitdorf Radio 
Receiver in your home 
will be admired for its 
beauty in appearance, 
as well as for its splen- 
did reception, 


The Abbey (below). 
Patterned after an Old 
World jewel case. An- 
tique walnut. Carved 
ornament. Single illu- 
minated dial. Six tubes. 
Price for batfery opera- 
tion $100; for all-electric 
operation, without bat- 
terics or eliminators, 
$175. Tubes not in- 
cluded. Splitdor{ Period 
Cone Ione, $35. 
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Cabinets designed under the personal direction of Mr. Noel S. Dunbar 





























SPLITDORF Rgdig CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Splitdorf-Bethlehem Electrical Company 


NEWARK 


New JERSEY 
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[Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


ys 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo! 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer {is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- © 
a ae by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Review 
EARLY PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for December 16, 1927.) 


The lessons of the last quarter of 
the year continue those of the third 
quarter, the six months’ course run- 
ning from the days of Samuel to Isa- 
The fourth quarter covers a period 
of some two hundred years and the les- 
sons deal with the teachings of the 
prophets Elijah, Elisha: Amos, Hosea, 
Micah and Isaiah. The persecution 
of the prophets and other believers in 
Jehovah was instigated for the pur- 
pose of completely wiping out the an- 
cient Jewish religion. Elijah prayed 
fer the withholding of rain as a Divine 
judgment. He challenged king Ahab 
to restore to the people their ancient 
constitution and to submit to a general 
assembly the vital question whether 
they would serve God or Baal. The 
assembly (the first for a hundred 
years) convened on Mount Carmel. 
Elijah submitted the question to the 
people and proposed that as in times 
past God had revealed His presence 
by fire, an answer by fire should de- 
whether Jehovah or Baal was 
of power and might, worthy 

The cere- 
brought no 


of their supreme devotion. 
monies of Baal-worship 


answer. At the end of the day, Elijah 
builds an altar, covers the sacrifice 
with water, and calls upon God to 


4dn answer, the sac- 
entirely consumed by fire. 
Then Elijah goes home to pray, con- 
ffdent that the delayed rain will now 
come in answer to his prayer. (Les- 
son 1.) 

Physical reaction after the supreme 
crisis on Mount Carmel was inevita- 
ble, for Elijah had exhausted all his 
resources in his conflict with idolatry. 
Jezebel, the wife of Ahab, in her wrath 
at the slaying of the priests of Baal, 
threatened to take Elijah’s life, and he 
knew the threat would be executed, if 
possible. He forgot that God was 
mightier than Jezebel. He fled to the 
remotest habitable spot in Judah, and 
leaving his servant there, went into 
the desert alone, and prayed that he 
might die. He fell asleep, and when 
he awoke was miraculously fed, again 
slept, and again was fed. When God 
asked him what he was doing there, 
he protested his zeal and good works, 
but that the work of a lifetime was a 
failure. God assures him that he is 
mistaken, that there are others serv- 
ing Him, and sends him forth to an- 
oint and train his successor, Elisha. 
(Lesson 2.) ‘ 

Years afterward, when the drouth 
had long since passed and prosperity 
had been restored, Ahab was making 
extensive improvements on his sum- 
mer palace at Jezreel. He wanted a 
garden. The land was a vineyard be- 
longing to Naboth, who refused to sell, 
in fact could not sell except for the 
unexpired years up to the year of jubi- 
lee, and refused to trade the inherit- 
ance of his fathers. Ahab was angry 
and displeased, and took to his bed. 
He tells the queen what the trouble is, 
and Jezebel fold him to get up and 
eat, and she would get the vineyard 
for him. She immediately wrote let- 
ters, signed Ahab’s name to them, and 
certified them with his seal, then ar- 
raigned Naboth on the charge of blas- 
phemy and treason, providing two wit- 
nesses against him, and he was con- 
demned to death by stoning, and there 
were left_ him no male heirs. After- 
wards Elijah sought out Ahab in the 
vineyard and charged him with mur- 
der and theft. He predicted a bloody 
and dishonorable death for him, and 


| 





the doom of Jezebel. Ahab’s crime 
was the deliberate choice of evil, al- 
lowing his wife to commit crime in his 
name. (Lesson 3.) 


The fourth lesson deals with the cal] 
of three prophets. While Elijah was 
in Mount Horeb, where he had fled in 
utter discouragement, after he had 
somewhat recovered from his fright 
and exhaustion and God had reassured 
him, he is told to seek out Elisha and 
anoint him as his successor. Elisha 
hesitates at first and then goes after 
Elijah and “ministers unto him,” and 
is his constant companion for some 
years, until Elijah is taken away. 
There is a striking contrast between 
these two prophets. ... The prophet 
Amos was a poor man of Judea, a 
shepherd, a man of deep religious con- 
victions, with a wonderful gift of pic. 
turesque presentation of truth. He 
predicted the fall of the nation on ac- 
count of oppression of the poor and of 
other sins that go with prosperity, and 
his prophecies were fulfilled. . .. Isa- 
lah was a young man when he was 
called to prophesy. There was the 
deepest moral corruption, oppression 
of the poor, bribery and open licen- 
tiousness. The call came to him in 
the temple. In his vision he saw Je- 
hovah sitting upon a throne, the build- 
ing being fillled with smoke and 
shaken by the noise. He is told to go 
and give his message of docm, but 
that tho the nation is to be destroyed, 
there is still a faithful remnant. 

The passion of Amos was for moral 
righteousness and his messages are a 
denunciation of sin. To give his mes- 
sage, he sought the source of the evil, 
Bethel, the center of religious influ- 
ences in Israel. Social corruption 
does not have its origin in politics, 
business or society, but in a nation’s 
religion. At this prosperous altar, 
corrupted by idolatry, the untutored 
prophet began speaking to the people. 
First he surveyed the iniquities of sur- 
rounding nations and pronounced judg- 
ments upon them. Then he turned to 
Judah, whose sin was the despising of 
the commandments of God. It was a 
time of great prosperity. The gross 
sins of which he accused them—trad- 
ing in human blood, avarice for the lit- 


| tle the poor had, repulsive immorality, 


sacrilegious worship and the prostitu- 
tion of sacred offices—stood out in all 
their ugliness from a background of a 
special redemption and guidance by 
God. (Lesson 5.) 

The message that Amos had to de- 
liver was that the way to national 
and individual prosperity, and the very 
existence of the nation, was to aban- 
don idol worship and return to the 
true, ancient worship of Jehovah. He 
points out that this false worship had 
already corrupted the nation,-and he 
appeals not to the common people, 
but to those high in power, charging 
them in words that seem to scorch and 
burn even when we read them in cold 
type, with corrupting the very foun- 
tains of justice. Occupying a lowly 


“position, he knew what were the suf- 


ferings of the lowly. He gives the 
rulers five reasons why they should 
return to the true God. He describes 
in detail their crimes. He pleads 
with them to return to God, and to 
manifest their sincerity by their in- 
ward life and their outward deeds. 
(Lesson 6.) 

Hosea preaches the love of God for 
His poople. He takes up the history 
of Israel from the. beginning. The 
Ten Tribes had fallen, but the Divine 
compassion still. goes out to this 
wretched. people. -Knowing that the 
real cause of Israel’s degradation is | 
moral rottenness, Hosea calls upon 
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the people to reform. He gives the Di- 
vine promise of full and complete for- 
giveness to the penitent. /Then gives 
a beautiful description of the pros- 
perity of a, repentant and refermed 
Israel. He brings home to them the 
truth that the ways of God are right, 
that the just will walk in them, but 
transgressors fall. This applies both 
to the nation and the individual. 
(Lesson 7.) 

The prophet Micah was a contem- 
porary of Isaiah. 
tine, but the vision of the Lord turned 
his attention to Samaria and Jerusa- 
lem, from which cities proceeded the 


policies that brought oppression and | 
the letter of Sennacharib and spreads 
| it before God, 


distress to the families in Israel and 
in Judah operating the small farms 
they had inherited. 
were directed the judgments of God 
for their wickedness. The sins of the 
offenders were deliberate. It was the 
old story of the wealthy and powerful 
absorbing the lands of the poor and 
weak. In championing the cause of 
the peasant class, Micah shows him- 
self intelligent to the cause of the 
downfall of nations. He holds the gov- 


erning class responsible. He refreshes , 


their memory on the great mercies 
that had been shown them, and then 


gives them a few simple principies of | 


life that are acceptable with God: 
“To do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” (Les- 
son 8.) 

Isaiah’s times needed such a coun- 
sellor as himself, a man of vision, con- 
viction and courage. The sins of Ju- 


dah and Jerusalem were so black that | 
whole system of the Christian religion 


Isaiah cries out against them with all 
his power. He reveals to them the in- 
consistency of unrighteousness and 
worship. The worship was both hol- 
low and offensive. God has never 
asked wicked people to worship Him. 
Gifts do not atone for wickedness of 
life. God loathes the wickedness of 
His people, but calls them back to re- 
pentance. The principles revealed by 
Isaiah as making hypocrisy so revolt- 
ing in religion applies to every rela- 
tionship in life. He assures them that 
if they will obey God, they will pros- 
per, but that if they refuse and re- 
bel, they will be devoured by the 
sword. (Lesson 9.) 

In this lesson Isaiah uses the form 
of a parable, which carries its inter- 
pretation and application on the sur- 
face. It illustrates the peculiar love 
and labor which Jehovah gave to Is- 
rael, emancipating them from Egypt, 
giving them good leaders, leading 
them to the Promised Land, mani- 
festing himself to them frequently in 
miraculous ways. What could He 
have done more? He had a right to 
expect them to be a faithful witness 
for God to other nations. Now, Isa- 
iah teaches, they are no different 
from the other people. They have the 
same worldly ambitions, the same love 
for sensual pleasures, the same disre- 
gard for the rights of others, the same 
indifference to the needs of others. 
He charged them with joining house 
to house and field to field. With the 
increase of wealth came dissipation, 
and drinkimg to excess. There is noth- 
ing that will blind the eyes of the un- 
derstanding so quickly as_ strong 
drink. The men of Judah forgot about 
God's claim on the nation and its de- 
pendence on Him. By this parable 
and bf his direct message Isaiah was 
making a great effort to revive a peo- 
ple perilously near to spiritual death 
and yet unconscious of it. He suc- 
ceeded in prolonging the life of the 
nation and his words yet abide to con- 
vey life to all who heed them. (Les- 
son 10.) 

Prophets always stood near to the 
king, and Isaiah greatly influenced 
national affairs, his counsels being 
given to four kings. Isaiah was the 
leader of a reform party. He did not 
advocate revolution, but a return to 
God, repentance and a trust in God 
as the nation’s savior and deliverer. 
He advocated ‘that the terms of the 
treaty with Assyria be observed, but 
at the same time he had no confidence 
in the intentions of either Egypt or 


He lived in Pales- | 
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| spiration of the 








Assyria. His trust was in God. The 
Assyrians conquered Syria, and turned 
to Tyre and Samaria. After a five 
years’ siege Tyre fell, and in a much 
shorter time Samaria was ready to 
yield, when the Assyrian king died. 
Sennacharib, the second king follow- 
ing him, captured Judah and was 
threatening Jerusalem when Hezekiah 
apologized and offered to pay ransom. 
He afterwards repented of this. The 
representatives of Sennacharib boast- 
ed of the victories of the Assyrian 
king, and said Jehovah had sent him 
to take the city. Hezekiah is help- 
less and sends for Isaiah, who gives 
him a hopeful answer. Hezekiah takes 


makes an appeal that 
He will save him and the people. Isa- 
iah’s counsel to the king was vindi- 
cated. (Lesson 11.) 

The last lesson of the year and fol- 
lowing this review, js the familiar pas- 
sage from Matthew telling of the birth 
of the Christ, the announcement of the 
birth of the Messiah to the shepherds 
keeping watch over their flocks by 
night a few miles outside of Bethle- 
hem, followed by the song of the heav- 
enly host, praising God, and with a 
message of peace and goodwill. It 
tells of the visit of the shepherds to 
the manger, and how they told of the 
announcement to them in the night. 
And all who heard it wondered, while 
Mary “kept all these sayings, ponder- 
ing them in her heart.” We may be 


entranced by the simplicity and beau- | 
ty of this story, but should also be vi- | 


tally interested in its truth. For the 
rests on the incarnation of Christ. The 
crowning and conctusive proof of the 
supernatural origin of Christ to those 
who do not as yet believe in the in- 
Scriptures is fur- 
nished by the life that He lived on 
earth. It is conceded by all scholars 
that the record of that life is credible 
history. 





Some Interesting Facts About 
Christmas Seals 


Twenty-two years ago a postal clerk 


in Denmark, Einor Holboell by name, | 


seeing thousands 
of cancelled 
stamps pass thru 
his hands at 
Christmas time, 
Soa eed | had an idea. It 
cipareaseiiee) resulted in the 
wr AL . 
Christmas seal. 

In 1907 Jacob Riis wrote a magazine 
artcle about the good done by Christ- 
mas seals in Denmark. This gave 
Miss Emily P. Bissell, of Wilmington, 
Del., an idea. 

The first American Christmas seals 
sold by Miss Bissell and her co-work- 
ers realized $1,000 to pay on the site 
of the first sanitorium in Delaware. 

Christmas seals are now sold in ev- 
ery one of the forty-eight states. Last 
year 425,000,000 were sold. 

In 1905, when the National Tubercu- 
losis Association was organized, the 
death rate from tuberculosis was 202.6 
per 100,000 population. Last year it 
was ninety-three, a decrease of 54 
per cent. 

In Iowa, since the board of control 
of state institutions and the Iowa Tu- 
berculosis Association began their 
campaign against this diseasé the tu- 
berculosis death rate has been re- 
duced from 76 to 39.5. Only five 
states have a lower death rate than 
Iowa. These states are all west of 
the Mississippi river. Iowa’s death 
rate is less than one-half of that of 
the average in the country. 

In Iowa the past five years, 227,000 
school children annually have either 
been taught health habits thru the 
modern health crusade system or have 
received health supervision from 
school nurses. In this group the num- 
ber of physical defects have been re- 
duced as follows: 

Teeth defects, from 60 to 36 per 
cent. 

Tonsils and adenoids, 
14.5 per cent. 








from 55 to 








Better flavor in your 
cakes and biscuits 


You’ve tasted cakes and biscuits that 
were perfect in appearance but poor in 





flavor. Often this is caused by flour 
made from the wrong type of wheat. 


Write for free booklet 
“100 Foods from 4 Basic 


Recipes”. It will show 
you how to make 100 
delicacies from only 4 
basic recipes—a new 
variety in your baking! 
Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


To get that delicious, delicate, unmis- 
takable flavor that marks your truly 
perfect cake and biscuits, use 
Pillsbury’s Best Flour. It is made only ~ 
from carefully selected, full-Aavored 
wheat — you can depend on it for 


better flavor in everything you bake. 


Pillsbury’s 


Best Flour 


generous quality—for bread, biscuits and pastry 





Vision, from 12 to 8.7 per cent. 
Hearing, from 5 to 1.5 per cent. 


Under-weight, from 60 to 20.7 per | 


cent. 

In the last ten years the general 
death rate has dropped 13 per cent 
and the infant mortality rate 26 per 


cent. 
Two hundred and forty-one thou- | 
sand school children in Iowa still have 


physical defects which can \be cor- 
rected. This figure shows the neces- 
sity of public health nursing and med- 
ical inspection in the schools and of 
the universal training in practical 
health methods in order to build up 
resistance. 





A Good Bed Is Important 


GOOD night’s rest is a deposit in 

the bank of health. Its impor- 
tance is second only to proper food in 
keeping one physically fit. Scientific 
experimentation has shown conclu- 
sively that sleep is deeper and gener- 
ates more energy if the bed is soft 


and comfortable. 


More than one case of irritability, of 
laziness, of dullness in school work 
can be traced to a restless night on a 
hard bed. 

Here are some suggestions for night 
comfort: 

First and foremost, the bed springs 
should give easily without sagging— 
should not be hard and unyielding. 
The box spring, while it costs more, 
gives the best foundation for a night’s 
perfect rest, and it outlasts other 
types. The coils are covered in a 
frame of ticking and boards and, being 
free from dust and dampness, are 
clean and durable. 

Mattresses should be thick enough 
to feel comfortable. Cotton ones can 
be purchased in several grades, but 
the better qualities are worth the dif- 
ference in price. A good one will last 
a lifetime; a cheap one will be good 
for only a few years and will not be 
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Packed fresh—in wire bound boxes, 100 pounds 
shipping weight, cont. 85 Ibs. net wt. of fish. 
Shipped immediately. 24-hour service. 

FRE with — order new 96-page Recipe Book 


a by Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute 

Sel d, R * on : 
ROYAL HERRING Ficccca cleaned * 748 
YELLOW erent Round, Sweet-meated. 8.50 
PIGKEREL preea aod Hicadiccs. 10:78 


10.75 

WALL- EYED PIKE Round, Winter-caught 12.75 
Cleaned, Srened 13.50 
WHITEFISH, Large, Dressed... aad 4 
pL 4 , bate, Channel, Skinned .. 
OCEAN PIKE, (Whiting) -. 
FLOUN NDERS. Dressed and Headless... 
SALMON, Dressed and Headless .. 
BLACK CoD, Dressed and Headless. 
HALIBUT, Dressed and Headless... ____. 16. 
SMOKED WHITEFISH, Cfaitibee) ‘10-Ib. box 2.00 

Shipped from MINNEAPOLIS or DULUTH, 
MINN.., at these prices. For quick service order 
from advertisement. Add 50c per box if you want 
shipments made from Mason City. lowa, branch, 
Write for illustrated catalog TODAY. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH CO. 
DULUTH, MINN 





DOCK D 








restful for those few. If they are 
brushed and aired regularly and if 
breaks in the tying are repaired at 
ence they will last much longer. 

No bed is quite so sleep inducing 


| unless a pad is put on the top of the 
mattress, to cover the tufts and hard 
| surface. 


It may be the usual quilted 
white one, or may be made of layers 
of cotton flannel or soft cloth firmly 
sewed into a clean, washable cover. 

Money invested in a good bed and 
bedding pays dividends. 





GRINDING FEED FINE REQUIRES 
MORE POWER ‘ 
In an experiment on dairy feed grind- 
ing at Purdue University, definite grades 
of fineness were established for grain 
crushed or cracked, medium ground, and 
pulverized. It was found that corn pul- 
verized or fine ground so that all of it 
would pass thru a No. 14 screen required 
more than seven times as much power 
and labor as for cracking it to pass thru 
a No. 4 sereen. 
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AGENCY—W. H. Heller 

ALBERT CITY—Johnson Hardware 
ALBIA—Darby & Wood 
ALDEN—C. J. Urmson 
ALGONA—Cliff Hardware Co. 
ALLEMAN—Johnson Hardware Co. 
ALLISON—Allison Hardware 
ALTOONA—Porter Hardware Co. 
ALTON—Alton Hardware 
AMES—<Alleman Hardware 
ANAMOSA—G. H. Monroe 
ANAMOSA~—Scott Hardware Co. 
ASHTON—Newgard Bros. 
ATLANTIC—Albert Bojens 
AUDUBON—Carter Hardware Co. 
AVOCA—Arthur Schmidt 
BAXTER—Noah & Noah Hardware 
BEDFORD—Kysar-Worley & Co. 
BELMOND—Johnson & Wright 
BENNETT—W. F. Blair Hardware 
BONDURANT—Bondurant Hdwe. Co, 
BOONE—The Crary Hardware Co. 
BRADFORD—Jewell Hardware Co. 
BRITT— Vincent Hardware Co. 
BRONSON—W. E. Clark 
BROOKLYN—Breckenridge & Co. 





BURLINGTON—Kaut & Kriechbaum Co. 


BURT—J. R. Blossom 
CARLISLE—Gardner & Graham 
CARROLL—1L. A. Gnam 
CASCADE—Kurt & Gross 
CASTANA—Waples & Son 

CEDAR RAPIDS—Kubias Hdwe. Co. 
CEDAR RAPIDS—Taege Hdwe. Co. 
CENTER JUNCTION—Peter Prahm 
CENTRAL CITY—A. D. Mills & Co. 
CHARITON—Adams-Tuttle Hdwe. Co. 
CHARITON—Dunshee Brothers 
CHARLES CITY—Huber Hardware Co. 
CHARTER OAK—Hoefer Bros. 
CHURDAN—Reading Hardware Co. 
CLARE—O. J. Klapka 
CLARENCE—Kinney’s Hardware 
CLARION—Shupe & Son 

CLEAR LAKE—Knutson Hardware Co. 
CLEMONS—Brackney Hardware Co. 


CLERMONT—Clermont Brick & Sand Co. 


CLINTON—C. E. Armstrong & Sons 
CLINTON—C. E. Stukas & Son 


Ido OU will find the most wonderful assortment of Christ- 
* mas gifts in these ‘‘tag’’ stores. 

for every member of the family, and they are such 

useful, practical gifts that when you give them you will 

have the satisfaction of knowing that they are really worth 

while. We advise shopping early in order that you can have 


Find the One Near You in the List and Go There NOW for Your Christmas § 


COGGON—Lynn Savage 
COLFAX—tThe Service Hardware 
COLUMBUS JUNCTION—I. A. Endsley 
COON RAPIDS—Verne Whitnell 
CORNING—Curry & Mack 
COUNCIL BLUFFS—Peterson & Schoen- 
ing Co, 
CRESCO—Lomas Hardware Co. 
CRESTON—Creston Hardware Co. 
CRESTON—Sparr-Wilson Hardware 
CURLEW—A. A. Hatch 
CUSHING—F. A. Burrows 
DALLAS CENTER—H. S. Miller 
DAVENPORT—Louis Hanssen’s Sons 
DAVENPORT—Harry Jacobs 
DAVENPORT—H. & H. Rohlff 
DAVENPORT—Charles G. Witt 
DELHI—H. L. Stone 
DELMAR—H. M. Cassin Hardware Co. 
DES MOINES—H. F. Leibsle Hdwe Co. 
DICKENS—-Z. C. Platt 
DUNKERTON—Fry Hardware 
DUNLAP—Dally Hardware Co. 
DYSART—Dysart Hardware Co. 
EAGLE GROVE—Pederson & Anderson 
EARLY—F. W. Kirkpatrick 
ELBERON—Joseph Kesl 
ELKADER—W. F. Kleinpell 
ELKHART—Cory Hardware Co. 
ELLIOTT—Weaver Hardware Co. 
ELLSWORTH—Olson Brothers 
FAIRFIELD—Bailey & Harper 
FAIRFIELD—Carlson Hardware Co. 
FARLEY—Ransom & Arquitt 
FARNHAMVILLE—Werner & Werner 
FREDERICKSBURG—Fredericksburg 
Hardware Co. 
FREDERIKA—Frederika Hardware 
GALT—C. A. Steenblock 
GARDEN CITY—Nels A Nessa 
GARNER—C. J. Schneider 
GARNER—E. S. Viken 
GENEVA—R. A. Waddington 
GLADBROOK—F. L. Carlisle 
GLADBROOK—H. H. Wentzien, Jr. 
GLENWOOD—R. H. Daniel: 
GLIDDEN—Glidden Hardware Co. 
GOODELL—L. W. Wesenberg 
GOOSELAKE—Paul N, Harksen & Son 





There is something 


stores given in the list below. 


GOWRIE—Lennarson & Johnson 
GOWRIE—Martindale & Tedford 
GRAND RIVER—E. C. Lamoree 
GRIMES—Grimes Hardware Co. 
GRINNELL—George Hardware Co. 
GRINNELL—H. R. Ritter 
HARCOURT—Harcourt Hardware Co. 
HARLAN—Hansen & Hanson 
HARVEY—G. C. Roper 
HAVELOCK—Bachman Hardware Co, 
HINTON—Hinton Hardware Co. 
HOLSTEIN—Th. Hansen & Son 
HORNICK—J. Q. Williams 
IDA GROVE—Pilcher Hardware Co. 
IOWA CITY—George 8S. Randall & Co. 
IRETON—Van De Water & Co. 
JEFFERSON—Barker Hardware Co. 
JEWELL—Y. H. Ferbitz 
KANAWHA—C. O. Gorton 
KELLOGG—H. F. Bobzin 
KEYSTONE—Johnson Hardware Co. 
KIMBALLTON—Kimballton Hardware 
and Implement Co. 
KINGSLEY—Charles O. Whitnell 
KLEMME—E. F. Jacobs 
KNOXVILLE—Avery, Cleland & Co. 
LAKE CITY—H. W. Crawford & Son 
LAKE CITY—George H. Jones & Sons 
LAKOTA—W. E. Gutknecht 
LAPORTE CITY—Henry G. Christiansen 
LAPORTE CITY—Lehman & Klock 
LAWTON—W. E. Clark 
LEDYARD—Boudrye & Carpenter 
LENOX—O. P. Arnold 
LEON—Farquhar Hardware 
LEROY—J, L. Heaton 
LINN GROVE—Ira Fountain 
LOGAN—J. T. Case 
LORIMOR—Buckingham’s Hardware 
LOST NATION—Grundmeier Hdwe Co. 
LOVILIA—Keeton & Co. 
MANNING—Kuhl & Vogt 
MAPLETON—George Schleis Hdwe. Co. 
MARENGO—Brown Hardware Co. 
MARION—Kendall Hardware Co. 
MARSHALLTOWN—Abbott & Son, Inc. 
MARSHALLTOWN—Butler-Lamb Hard- 
ware Co. 


MASON CITY—Mason City Hdwe. Co. 


-MESERVEY-( 


Do Your Christmas} 
Shopping Nod 













the benefit of eomplete stocks and the more q 
sonal attention that these ‘‘Farm Service’’ Hs 
like to give to each and every person that enters 
You can be sure of the utmost in value, of the 
pendable quality and the newest designs in any 


MECHANICSY 
MELBOURN 
MELCHER—(CI 

MENLO—Garne 


MILES—Robert 
MILFORD—H.® 
MINDEN—H. A 
MISSOURI V 
MISSOURI VAI 
MONROE—An 
MONTEZUMA 
MOUNT AYR 
MOVILLE—D. 
MOVILLE—M. 
MUSCATIN 






MYSTIC—F. W. 
NEWELL—R. Mien 
NEW HAMPTOmte G 
NEW PROVIDMHobs 
ware Co. 

NEWTON—S. 5 
NEWTON—W. #en 
NORA SPRINGHh H: 
NORTH ENGLIGL. E 








OSAGE—W. B.@ry & 
OSAGE—Osageie C 
OTO—Charles 4 
OTTUMW A—Ei 








OTTUMWA-—H 
OXFORD—Sea 
PALMER—H. 
PARKERSBUR® 
PERRY—A. J. 
PIERSON. 
PILOT MOUNDE 
PLEASANTVI 

POCAHONTAS 
POSTVILLE-t 
PRAIRIE CI 
PRESTON—E. 
PRESTON—S¢ 
PROMISE C 
QUIMBY—Bu 
RANDALIA-5 
RANDALL-S. 
RED OAK— 
RED OAK—W 
REMBRANDT? 
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RENWICK—M. B. Richardson & Co. 

RENWICK—Charles A. Walker 

a ROCKWELL CITY—William H. Parsons 

nas £ ROLFE—Eccles Hardware 
RUTHVEN—Wigdahl Bros. Hardware 

\NICSVMrank L. Wilson SEARSBORO—J. R. Orcutt 

URNE-~Sie Hdwe. Co. SIBLEY—Lehman & Madison 


‘ER—Cig Rowley SIOUX CENTER—De Ruyter Hdwe. Co. 
—Carnelmare SLATER—L. S. Grunsted 
VEY—@iell SMITHLAND—Smith-Holvelson Lbr. Co. 


—Robert SOLDIER—John M. Carlson 

<D—H. & SOMERS—Somers Hdwe. and Impl. Co. 
N—H. Aly & Co. SOUTH ENGLISH—L. J. Powell Co. 
RI VAMrundidge Hdwe. SPENCER—C. B. Bjornstad Co. 

[RI VAMictor 1. Tamisiea SPIRIT LAKE—Earl F. Peterson - 
E—Ammiers SPRINGVILLE—R. F. Wiley Hardware 


ZUMA 
AYR 
.E—D, 


mg Hdwe. Co. STANHOPE—Dicks Hdwe. and Furniture 
fardware Co. STATE CENTER—MecMahon & Son 
STORM LAKE—Miller Hardware 



























































































































































.E—M. @wick STRAWBERRY POINT—O. H. J. Fuel- 
TIN Hiller Hdwe. Co. ner Hardware 
—F. Wi SUMNER—Koeberle-Heyer Co. 
L—R. Misen Co. SUTHERLAND-—Charles Aldred 
A MPT0mmte G. Schueth SWEA CITY—Hovey & Pehrson 
ROVIDMHobson Hard- TABOR—A. S. Bloedel Co. 
» Co. TAMA—Frank Slaboch, Jr. 
N—S.§ THOR—Blatz Wohlwend 
N—W. Sen TOLEDO—Bishop & Son 
PRINGHM Hardware Co. TRAER—B. L. Thomas & Sons “a 
ENG . Evans TRIPOLI—Standard Hardware Co. 
—W. Bary & Sons UTE—Dorothy Brothers 
—Osagelre Co. VICTOR—Ferguson Hardware Store 
harles 4 WALNUT—Walter J. Hoffmann 
W A—Em@F abritz WAPELLO—C. L. Bettler & Son 
W A—H@McIntire Co. WASHTA—Snidecor Co. 
D—Scaililware Co. WATERLOO—East Fifth St. Hdwe. Co. 
R— Hi WAUKEE—,J. H. Carter 
<S BURG Juel Hardware WAVERLY—A. H. Niewohner 
—A. J.@§8on WEBSTER CITY—The Powers Hardware 
N—L. Mardware WELDON—J. G. Ashby & Son 
LOUNDS Tornell WEST BRANCH—W. B. Anderson 
NT VIilfice Hdwe. Co. WEST. LIBERTY—Anderson Hardware 
YNTASH Goodyear WEST LIBERTY—L. E. Lewis Co. _. 
LLE-« WEST UNION—R. W. Humphrey ¢ 
EC st-King Hdwe. WHAT CHEER —T. G. Richardson cea 
N—E.@ Hardware Co. WHITING—William Boyd & Son = 
N—Sdiflardware WHITING—W. C. Whiting Lumber Co. nm aN 
E Ciigjam Wricht, Jr. WILLIAMSBURG—J. R. Martin 
—Burpollins WINTERSET—Chas. Breeding Hdwe. Co, es 
1 A—Eaitar WINTERSET—King Hardware © rh 
, ind WINTERSET—T. W. Konkle dae IN| = : - “<o 
K—Tiardware Co. WOODBINE—Case & Muir =. : ee 
K—Wég Hardware Co. WYOMING—William Wilker a (-) Sad 3 me 
\NDT-§& Rystad YORKTOWN —Everle Brothers : | : sf ~s 
v 
Yi ‘wy ve 
* & e yg ar 
oole the tag in their windows 5 ON —S— NV EF- 
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Fight Udder Troubles 


Poorly-filled milk pails are a disappoint- 
ment—and a loss. When they occur, be 
sure the trouble is not under your very 
eyes. 


Remember this—cows are nervous, sen- 
sitiveanimals. The sligh discomfort of 
the udder or teats is extra annoying during 
milking. The milk is held back —lost to 
you as surely as if the cow lacked the 
ability to produce. 





$ Fight udder troubles constantly—the 
Lj way the bes. dairymen in the country now 
do—with a can of Bag Balm, the great 
$ healing ointment. Bag Balm is a rapid 
antiseptic thealer of all sores or ‘hurts, 
$ chaps,.cracked teats, inflammation of the 
udder, caked bag, bunches, cow-pox, etc. 
$ It is clean and pleasant to use—cannot 
taint the milk. For any sore or skin 
$ trouble Bag Balm is sure relief. 
$ 


Use Bag Balm liberally to keep your 
cows comfortable and productive. Big 10. 
ounce package 60c at feed dealers, drug- 
gists, general stores. Mailed postpaid if 
hard to obtain locally. Booklet, “Dairy 
Wrinkles” free on request. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 


MADE BY THE 
KOW —- KARE PEOPLE” 


Wonderful 





Invention. 
for Farmers 


For castrating, vaccinating drenching, ring- 
ing, — | worming on hogs, sheep, 
rr 





calves, ete., the Trees Utility Table is needed 
on every farm. Pays foritself dozen times over. 
Holds animal tight—up out of dirt. Saves time, 
labor, money. Get ourspecialintroductory price 
offer for short time only. Write quick for pho- 
tographicillustrations and completeinformation 
TREES MFG. CO., Dept. B-1 Fairmont, Minn. 


SAVE reat 


ae Use Moore Bros. PURPUL medicated 
5; Wax Dilators to heal the injured teat 
without closing. After operating, when 
4 sore or congested, for reducing svid- 
ers or obstructions insert this won- 
derful healing dilator. Avoid expen- 
sive troubles, lost quarters, unpro- 

ductive cows. 














Package sent FREE 


Write us dealer’s name and we will mail 
merous pomage free. 26c. 
DILATOR dozen; 6 dozen $1.00. 


NSERTED Moore Bros., Dept. N, Albany, N.Y. 


hy Core ptastcsem Ad @ Bite te) as 


At dealers 25c. 





TANK HEATER 


BURNS OIL 


Fits any tank,¢ Burne 14 to 16 
D 


a! 
lion of kero- 
8, ashes or 


4 er. 
eaiso manufacture Hog Wa- 
terers and Portable Smoke- 
houses. Write for information. 
rine 
107 N, 7th St. , Washington, ta 











SAFETY FIRST! 

Do your buying from firms advertis- 
i ing in Walttaces’ Farmer. If you do not 
i] find in Waliaces’ Farmer the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 

















} Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


| THE DAIRY 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answereu. 


A 








Proved Sires Pay 


The proved sire seems to be the 
best solution of the dairy breeding 
problem, according to an _ extensive 
bulletin which has recently been is- 
sued by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, summarizing a great 
many records compiled thru cow test- 
ing associations. Their conclusions 
are based on a comparison of the year- 
ly production records of 2,182 daugh- 
ters of purebred bulls with the records 
of their dams. 

The daughters excelled the dams by 
377 pounds in milk production and by 
19 pounds in butterfat production. The 
total average production of the daugh- 
ters was 9,012 pounds of milk and 361 
pounds of butterfat. This average 
gain-of the daughters over the dams 
is particularly significant as the av- 


erage productions of the dams were 
high. 

3oth the purebred daughters and 
the grade daughters of grade bulls 


were summarized. The daughters of 
the purebred cows excelled the dams 
until the records of the dams averaged 
394 pounds of butterfat yearly and the 
daughters of grade cows excelled their 
dams’ record until the records of the 
dams averaged 349 pounds. This 
means that the daughters of the pure- 
bred cows excelled their dams by a 
larger margin than did the daughters 
of grade cows. This is probably due 
to the use of better sires in purebred 
herds than those used in grade herds. 

Records of both the dams and 
daughters furnished by cow test asso- 


ciations show that good bulls are 
needed if the average production of 
our dairy cows is to be increased. All 


proved sires necessarily belong to the 
aged bull class. This makes it more 
essential for some method to be 
worked out so that dairy bulls, after 
proving their worth, may be preserved 
to be used for a longer time than is 
usually possible in one herd. This is 





——~ 


one of the essential reasons why co- 
operative bull associations that inter- 
change proved sires, are profitable «ad- 
juncts to the dairy business. 


| Herdsmen’s Course Valuable 
The winter livestock course which 
| is offered at Iowa State College from 
January 2 to March 16 has proved its 


value to young men who are desirous 

| of obtaining some additional knowl- 
edge along dairy or beef cattle lines, 
but who do not have time to take a 
longer course. 

Students who finish the course have 
been in demand as. testers for cow 
testing associations, assistant herds- 
men, as well as many other similar 
lines. A large proportion of the stu- 
dents are men who go back to their 
home farms with better ideas of dairy 
or beef cattle practices. 

| The work is divided so that students 
can specialize on dairying or beef cat- 
tle production. In this way the larg- 
est amount of practical information 
can be crowded into the short course 
work. It has attracted students from 
a wide range of territory, thirteen 
states being represented by students 
during one winter. 





Creameries and Cheese Factories 
Cpmpared 


In some parts of Iowa there has 
been considerahjle agitation for cheese 
factories in place of creameries. 
Where there is a iarge volume of 
whole milk produced, cheese factories 
often provide satisfactory manufactur- 
ing outlets. Usually, however, the 
prices which cheese factories are able 
to pay for dairy products and the 
amount which can be paid by cream- 
eries are closely comparable, there- 
fore there would be little to gain from 
a cheese factory in a community 
which has a good creamery. 

Professor E. H. Farrington, of Wis- 
consin, in. comparing the two types of 
factories, states: “As a rule about 
four pounds of butter are made from 
109 pounds of milk and if this four 
pounds is sold for 59 cents, the cost of 
making about 4 cents per pound, sub- 
tracted from this price, it would leave 





Butter Profits and Losses 


Chicago butter extras in November 
of 1927 were around 48 cents a pound 
or about 2 cents a pound higher than 
in October. With corn at 86 cents a 
bushel, oats 51 cents a bushel, bran $31 
a ton, cottonssced meal $46 a ton and 
linseed meal $48 a ton at central mar- 
kets; with loose hay at $15 a ton onthe 
farm and with labor at‘ 30 cents an 
hour the cost of producing a pound of 
butter on a Chicago extra basis was 
around 45.8 cents for the month of 
November, 1927. The actual price was 
48 cents, or there was a profit of 2.2 
cents a pound for butter in the month 
of November. 

With feed and labor at present lev- 
els Chicago milk in November of 1927 


1913 1914 1915 1916 i9i7 {1918 I9I9 


| that 


| ket with 
1920 


cost $2.59 a hundred 
country bottling plants. The quoted 
price was $2.50 a hundred, or there 
was a loss of 9 cents a hundred. This 
is the first time Chicago milk produc- 
ers have had a loss for quite a while. 

Corn prices and other feeds are now 
reasonable enough so we anticipate 
the dairymen can go thru the 
winter without any serious loss. Dairy- 
men have made a profit for the great- 
er part of the past seven years and 
the profits may continue for another 
two or three years. Nevertheless théy 
are sure to get in trouble if they in- 
crease their production sufficiently so 
as to get onto the international mar- 
their butter. 


to produce at 


1921 1926 9927 





10 Cents Gain Per Lb. 


1922 1923 1924 1925 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. « 





46 cents per pound fat which the ¢ 
er may receive for 100 pounds ¢ 
milk. This makes $1.84. To 4; 
should be added the value of the Skim. 
milk or cream sent to a creamery , 
$2.19. 

“Now, taking the same milk to 
cheese factory the farmer would te 
ceive about 15 cents worth of whe, 
from his 100 pounds of milk and the 
ten pounds of cheese if sold at 23 Cents 
per pound would be $2.30, to which Fy 
cents should be added to make a totg 
of $2.45. From this figure must }, 
subtracted the cost of making the 
cheese, which will be at least 3 cent 
per pound, and multiplying this by tey 
pounds of cheese made from the 1 
pounds of milk, gives 30 cents, whig 
subtracted from $2.45 leaves $1.15 per 
100 pounds of milk, for milk sent ty 
the cheese factory.” 

It can be seen from these two cal- 
culations that there ig little difference 
at the present time between the 
amount which farmers receive from 
marketing their products to One or the 
other of these two different types of 
institutions. In view of the fact that 
it is expensive to make a change from 
one factory to another it will gener. 
ally net more to continue patronizing 
the type of factory which has already 
been established. 





Oleo and Butter 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

You would be surprised to know 
just how much oleomargarine is sold 
at your grocery store. Or at least I 


was. In answer to my query, our lo 


cal groceryman told me he sold twice 
as much oleo as butter. And this is 
in a small country town in a dairy 
community. 

I have not much sympathy with a 
man who sells cream and goes to 
town and buys oleo and then “kicks” 
about the price he is getting for but 
terfat. Why sell your oats and corn 
and buy gasoline to furnish power 
with which to do your work on the 
farm? Why sell that hog or two that 
is consumed each year by the farmer's 
own family, pay freight to a slaughter 
house, pay the packer for dressing the 
hog, pay freight back to your home 
town, pay the butcher a margin for 
selling the hog back to you over his 
counter? 

I say, churn your own butter, feed 
your oats and corn to young horses 
that are growing into money, and at 
the same time get work out of them, 
and butcher your own hogs for home 
consumption. 

Last June Mrs. Bedell asked for 
some skim-milk for some late hatched 
baby chicks. About once a week for 
several weeks we separated a ten gal 
lon can of 5 per cent milk. Figuring 
the butterfat on 84 pounds of 5 per 
cent milk, you have 4.2 pounds of 
butterfat. Selling at 50 cents pe 
pound, this amount would have a value 
of $2.10. We churned the cream and 
got five pounds of butter. Figuring 
butter at 50 cents, the five pounds 
would be worth $2.50, leaving 40 cents 
for churning—not very big pay, but 
say, what butter! It was real butter, 
of wonderful flavor and containing vit 
amins galore for the human system. 

I do not believe one can afford 
buy substitutes for butter where there 
are growing children in the family. 
Let’s boost our own business by sup 
porting it, consuming our own prof- 
ucts as much as possible, especially 
when they are superior in food value. 

Dairying is the highest type of live 
stock farming for when you sell 10 
pounds of butterfat you take very lit 
tle from the fertility of the soil, com 
pared to selling from the farm 1 
pounds of corn or oats. 

If the consuming public is only buy- 
ing one-third to one-half the amount 
of butter they could consume the 
dairymen should busy themselves by 
advertising their products, educating 
people to the real value of their goods. 

FRANK BEDELL. 

Linn County, Iowa. 
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EGG a DAY does keep layers 
busy all winter. 1c aday for 
each 100 hens often increases 
yield 400%! 250-hen flocks 
have shown extra profits of 
$100 a month from a 65c pkg. 
EGG a DAY is guaranteed. 
A few weeks trial gives amazing proof. 


EGGa DAY 
MAKES Hens Lay 


Most powerful laying tonic ever discovered. ~ 
BUILDS--does not force. Puts layers in prime 
condition. Egg glands quickly become active. 
Remarkable laying records are common. § 
Many flocks lay 3 to 4 times as many 
eggs. 12-Ib. pkg. $1.25, supplies 250 
hens 2 months. 5-lb. pkg., 65c. Ask 
your dealer, or mail your order direct 
to us. - 
Look for the EGG a DAY sign 
on your dealer's window, 








STANDARD CHEMICAL Mec. Co. 
Dept. 17 John W. Gamble, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 


Makers pay sen en Live Stock ant Poultry 
eperations Since 1 








4g BULLETIN 
NO. 650. 


Telling about 


NEMA CAPSULES 


(Tetrachlorethylene, C. P.) 
For destroying 


Roundworms Hookworms 
and a Worms 





n 
Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action—No Losses 


Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 











ANIMAL INDUSTRY DE? 


PARKE DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH, U. $. A. 
WALKERVILLE, ONT., CAN 








BABY CHICKS at 4 Cents 


When Hatched with 


RE HATC 
St INCUBATORS 
100 to 900 Egg Sizes 


Aqredcange st clase 


SURE HATCH | A GooD INVESTMENT 


It is a first class machine with a successful record of 
27 years. Tens of thousandsin use. Double redwood 
case; copper hot water heating system; chick tray. 
Complete fixtures including moisture gauge. Auto- 
matic eturning tray. Instructions afid Uncle Sam 
Poultry ik with each . 
Coal and 0 yin | Brooders 
“Send for free bore Hatch Book. Address 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR co. 


ONT, NEB. 


TT AWA | Kore Saw 
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| 
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Street, Ottawa, Kenses 








OTTAWA MFG, CO. noon SiGi-w Mazes Bice, Pittsburshrees 

peat bated RL he A 
We have it, what you are looking 
= L~ one you can afford to buy. 


he New Big 4 DeLuxe 100-pound 


capacity Poultry Feeder. made round, accommodates 
more fowls, requires = — space, less contam- 
ination, many better fea 
F 3 E E Bee it at your aoalers, if be hasn’t them, 
send his name and only $6.75 for a sam- 
pie, the transportation charges will be free to you. 
Once tried satisfied made to feed mash, you'll not 
regret it, hundreds being sold. Dealers write. 


— HE BIG 4 MFG. COMPANY — 


> WONDERFUL POULTRY BOOK 


The Nation’s Great Feetees | Manval. sas 
Pages. Beautiful Pictu Mrs. 





that lay et 4 ths;feeding,t 
and iy at 4 monthe:fcedi 


Fowls, Eggs, Gite 
only § cents to belp 
GURET'S POOLEY Pane: en 105, Clarinda, lows 
























| Of the feathers. 
| feathers,” he cautioned, “and never go 





. 


The Poultry | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered, 


Washing White Birds 


In conversation with a poultry fan- 
cier who at one time conditioned chick- 
ens for one of the large eastern breed- 
ers and consistently carried off the 
best prizes in white breeds, I was told 
his secret of a good wash for white 
chickens. That was fifteen years ago. 
Possibly I gave this secret in Wallacés’ 
Farmer at that time, but today when 
I found note of our conversation in the 
back of an old Standard of Perfection, 
it seemed worthy of repetition, since 
the winter shows are coming on. 

The first step, and one which he 
stressed as important was to use a 
good white soap and with it make a 
liquid soap thinner than jelly. This he 
boiled and boiled and skimmed careful- 
ly. When he washed the fowls, he used 
this thin soap jelly but only on the out- 
side of the feathers, washing the way 
“Never rumple the 





























into the down.” In washing the head, 
he took it between his hands, washed 
thoroly, and when he put the body un- 
der the warm rinse water, rotated the 
head in the water. Three to four tubs 
of water of the same temperature were 
used in all. Evenness of temperature 
was another little thing which this ex- 
pert stressed. In the last rinse water 
he put bluing, which he strained care- 
fully. When the fowls came out of this, 
they were put on roosts in clean coops 
set in a temperature of 100 and allowed 
to drip dry. He gave a teaspoonful of 
whisky to each bird when it went on 
the roost. I suggest ginger tea as a 
substitute for the whisky, and quite as 
effective. 


way of the feathers, no rumpling and 
tangling of down, is where the excel- 
lence of this method lies.—H. W. A. 





One Cup of Eggs 


Before attention was paid to size in 


eggs, it is probable that recipes which | 


called for three or more eggs would 
vary little in egg content from time to 
time. The agitation for eggs that are 
standardized as to weight has resulted 
in the sale of pe-wees, pullets and ex- 
tra size eggs. This gives a difference 
in the proportion of eggs in a formula 
which does not measure the egg. Care- 
ful cooks use eggs by quantity rather 
than measure. The Storrs, Connecticut, 
Agricultural College sends out the fol- 
lowing table of relative egg production 
and weights: - 

Be aiacs cighckcasteaatitteensses +-+--26-OUNCEe 
25-ounce 
...24-ounce 
23-ounce 
22-ounce 
...21-ounce 


eggs 
eggs 
eggs 
eges 
eggs 
eggs 
eggs 
—All equal 33.8 pounds of eggs. 
This means that it takes only 250 
eggs that will weigh 26 ounces to the 
dozen to make 33.8 pounds, while of 
the eggs weighing 20 ounces to the 
dozen it will take 325 eggs. Or, in 
terms of the dozens, it will take prac- 
tically thirteen 20-ounce eggs to equal 
twelve of the 26-ounce. Which explains 
the wisdom of using one cup of eggs 
for cake rather than a certain number 
of eggs.—H. W. A. 











Nothing to Crow Over 


A part of a resolution adopted by 
the American Poultry Association at 
the recent fifty-second annual conven- 
tion. was: “We have steadily and 
consistently refused to lower or com- 
promise our standard in order to meet 
ill-considered demands, because we be- 
lieve that an exhibition of inferior 
quality is less desirable than no exhi- 
bition.” 


Long boiling of the soap | 
jelly, careful skimming, washing the | 






Read how the same time and atten- 
tion you now give your poultry can 
bring you many times more money. 


y=. you can get more money from your 
poultry. It can give you a profit as large as 
any farm crop. It can | y~ you a good income 
when other crops fail. Jt can give you an ine 
come that is safe and reliable. 


$500 to $2,000 a Year in Extra Profits 


These are Sate-Soete roved by thousands 
of farmers every e can tell you of 
farmers who are deuee $500 to $2,000 from 
their poultry. Yes—even larger profits are being 
made. You have this same chance. Youcan 
make your poultry pay you big money, 


Our FREE BOOK Tells You How 


Our big free book explains everything. It 
tells you _ Bs to stop baby chick losses. ‘% 
to raise every raisable chick. How to quickly 
develop them into profit-producing fowls. How 
to save time and work in caring for poultry. 
How to take3advantage of high prices. 


Marvelous COAL-BURNING BROODER 
Amazing Low Prices 


The improved Buckeye Coal-Burning 
Brooders have larger stoves. They hold 
more coal. They give more 
They burn soft coal or hard 
coal longer without refueling. 
They don’t overheat or under- : 
heat. The new revolving hover 42S 
saves time, work, and trouble. (3 
NOW, learn ghout the other 
features and the low prices— 

the greatest values ever offered. 


Buckeye 


This Amazin 
FREE BO OK~ 











“RITE-HEAT” BROODER 
Amazing, Large Capacity 
Ol -Duscing Brooder 
The new Buckeye “Rite-Heat” is a revolution- 
ary oil-burning brooder for large flocks of chicks. 
it does everything a coal burner will do. A 
powerful heater gives an abundance of heat under 
Pil c conditions, with a surprisingly small amount 
of oil. Simple, easy, and economical to operate. 
Sure and postive in its chick-raising results. 
Nothing else like it. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Get this wonderful new Buckeye book 
quit. Whether you raise small flocks or large, 
book will be of untold value to you. And it’s 
absolutely free. Learn about the new brooders. 
Don’t raise chicks another year without learn- 
ing about the great profit-making Bucke: 
Brooders and Sneuieteen. - oom mail 
coupon. Do it today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co, 


2885 Euclid Avenue, 
Springfield, = Ohio 
3 a A SEN PEED a em 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
2885 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your big new book free. 


New 








Oldest, Largest and Best. Established _ 


1 Yr. 25cSAN; 5 Yrs. $1 £5; 
Averages over 100 pages per — Tells how 
‘eed, house and breed. secure high 


egg production. How to hatch and rear poultry successfully 


Address either paper or Eisert & Co., Publishers, 


A esitnln chistes cian cree en cicsesinamnteniiaiaags . 
Other Buckeye Products— Blue- Flame acca eEreRR Ee . 
tric genang Bs Buckeye Incubatora P. O...-------2n-n-- State_..------. ave 
a a _ 
American Poultry Journal | American Swineherd 


Est. 1885. 


1Yr. 25c%: 5 Yrs. $13; nee RS 
Filled with practical common-sense =~ 

information of money-making value to every feeder and 
grower of hogs, Helps you make money from the herd, 


118-536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Tho Hog Farmer’s Paper. 





A fowl is inferior or superior by 
comparison. No matter how poor an 
exhibition of poultry may be in com- 
parison with Madison Square Garden 
| shows, if it is an exhibition of the best 
| the community affords, the exhibition 

is highly desirable. When people come 

together with the common purpose of 
| putting their best poultry up for com- 
| parison, good is bound to follow in the 
| way of arousing interest in making 
| their best better. Even a poor poultry 
show, or rather a show of poor poul- 
| try is educational. The more inferior 
the poultry of a community, the more 
important to the poultry industry is it 
to have a poultry show. The Ameri- 
can Poultry Association should en- 
courage such shows by sending out 
pattern pens and singles, not for com- 
petition. but for advertising purposes, 
and to show the possibilities of the 
breeds. To have one’s fowls chosen as 
pattern birds to go to small shows 
would be good advertising for the 
breeder, and a stimulating influence 
for better poultry to the community.— 
H. W. A. 











Milk for the Laying Flock 


Milk in some form is almost essen- 
tial to success in raising a high per 
cent of the chicks hatched. It is almost 
| as valuable in getting those pullets that 
| are not fully matured by October, start- 

ed to laying during the winter months. 

Probably a majority of the pullets 
| found on corn belt farms are not fully 
| matured when the range season, with 
| its abundance of green feeds, ends. And 





the matter of cold weather and short 
days adds to the difficulty of getting 
pullets that were not started before the 
end of the range season, to lay before 
February or March. 


Milk helps to get these pullets start- 
ed. - Those who have a supply of skim- 
milk from their own herd of cows, or 
who can buy skim-milk or buttermilk, 
will find this use is most profitable. 
Those who haven’t the liquid milk to 
feed will do well to make use of semi- 
solid or dried skim-milk or buttermilk, 
I have talked with several who have 
used the semi-solid and were very en- 
thusidstic about it. There is no ques- 
tion but that it gives the ration an 
added “kick” that brings a lot of pul- 
lets into laying during the cold weath- 
er—pullets that otherwise would not 
lay until one to three months later. 


In our own flock we have used dried 
buttermilk in the mash during the fall 
and winter months, with real success. 
When we mixed -our own, we used 
about five per cent of dried buttermilk 
in the mash from November 1 till Feb- 
ruary, reducing the tankage or meat 
scraps the same amount. It paid. Most 
ready-mixed commercial mashes con- 
tain dried milk—J. W. 





Hamilton County Poultry Show 


The Hamilton County Poultry Asso- 
ciation announces its poultry show 
for December 16, 17 and 18: The show 
will be held at Webster City, Iowa. 
W. L. Whitfield, of lowa State College, 
will be the judge. 
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The Master Oat Haller 


The greatest new invention for hull- 


ing oats to date. After years of ex- 
perimenting, building and marketing 
Oat Hullers, we are offering the pub- 


lic a machine that gives universal sat- 
isfaction and brings in new customers 


daily. 

Hulls oats and separates the hulls 
from the groats, scarifies and cleans 
clover, spelts, barley, and cracks corn, 
Specifications, capacity, 60 bushels per 


hour. Guaranted to do 95% work. Ball 
bearings throughout. Machine all steel 
construction. Power required, 5 H. P., 
or any size tractors Machine is simple 
and fool-proof; any man can oper- 
ate it. 

Oats standard weight bushel contains 


37%% hulls. Cause irritation of the 
stomach and intestines of pigs. Cause 
necro, enteritis, or commonly known 
barnyard diseases. 

Get a Master Huller to make the 


richest, best balanced food you raise, 
and develop those small pigs into prize 
winners. Make hens lay high-priced 
eggs in weer. 

We takeal! the cfiances on this machine. Dent 
buy it until om your piace. Simply erder mach- 

mame-ef your banker to us, use mechine 

$115.00. If not, eend 

If you toeend ona with order, dedust 
5@, or $109.25. If not satisfied we wil) refund 
your money on reseipt ef machine. 
! Sold direct frem ‘factory to farmer. 


THE MASTER HULLER COMPANY 


WATERLOO, IOWA 








shree days, ‘if eetiefied tell-your banker tosend us 4 | 
machine back. 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





Five one velt Slipper 


WOMEN'S PEACOCK BLUE OR 
ORCHID COLOR, WITH TAN 

COLOR TONGUE AND RIBBON. | 
PADDED SOFT LEATHER SOLE 


72B Peacock BLUE, SIZES 4-8....... 85c 

73K ORCHID, SIZES 4-8......cce0eeeeeee 8s 

13K MEN Ss GRAY FELT HOUSE 
SLIPPER, SIZES 7-11 ....0.eeeereeee 


Wear-u-well 
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The Albert City Governor 


Price complete with extra efficient fam $7.95. 
Designed especial- 
ly for the Ford car 
motor when used 
for power purposes. 
We also make a belt 
pulley and bearing 
assembly for the 
Ford Motor. Price 
$7.75 at your dealer 
or order direct. Cir- 
| culars sent on re- 
quest. 


SUPERIOR OR MACHINE & MFG. CO. 
ALBERT CITY, IOWA 

















CARTER’S HANDY TROUGH 


Prepare for Farrowing Time 


Set this handy trough any- 
where — no cementing or 
bolting down. CAN’T TIP 
QVER. Stamped from 
one piece heavy galvan- 
ized sheet. Sloping sides; 
no seams; can’t burst from 
freezing; holds 2 gals. Thousands in use. Order 
from your local dealer. If no dealer, write us direct 
giving name of nearest dealer. 


Carter Sheet Metal Co., Dept.16, Omaha, Nebr. 
Do your buying 


SAFETY FIRST! from firms adver- 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be giad to 
give you names of reliabie firme. 
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Washington County Farmer 
Wins Pig Crop Contest 


Adolph Larson, of Wellman, Iowa, | 


saved 9.44 pigs per sow from liis nine 
sows, and fed these pigs to average 


‘204.4 pounds each at 180 days of age, 


producing 1,930.5 pounds of 
This record production 


thereby 
pork per sow. 


proclaims him the champion hog rais- , 


er among the 250 men of the state of 
Iowa, who entered and participated 
in the lowa pig crop contest sponsored 
by the animal husbandry division of 
the extension service at Ames, in co- 
operation with the county Farm Bu- 
reaus of lowa. 

The contest was based upon the 
pounds of pork produced per sow on 
the farm, all sows farrowing to be con- 
sidered, and no herds of less than 
eight were eligible. 

This contest was kept on as prac- 
tical a basis as possible. It involved 
nothing out of the usual practices em- 
by the farmer ia raising his 
hogs. The object was to learn what 
some of the good hogmen of the state 
were actually producing in the way 
of pork per sow in 180 days’ time. 
That some men are doing much better 
than others is generally recognized, 
but nothing in the way of figures on 
any number have been available. Even 
among the forty who actually weighed 
their hogs there was two and one-half 
times as much pork produced by Mr. 
Larson aS by the low man, whose pro- 
duction was 794 pounds per sow. 

The contest was planned to demon- 
strate methods as followed by the hog 
men of Iowa. Some of the outstand- 
ing points of value and interest com- 
ing irom this contest were as follows: 

1. The size of herd was not as big 
a factor in the number of pigs saved 
and the weight attained by the pigs 
as one might think. While a small 
herd won there were herds which were 
larger that actually excelied in 
weight per pig, and there were herds 
of better than twenty sows that saved 
upwards of nine pigs per sow. 

2. Crossbreeding showed up excep- 
tionally well. The two high men both 
in amount of pork produeed per sow 
and in weight per pig, were men who 
practice crossbreeding. 

8. ‘The more mature breeding stock, 
where both parents were tried, or at 
least where one of the parents was 
tried, had to their credit the most 
pork per sow and largest litters saved. 

4. Self-feeding on pasture was the 
prevailing method of feeding and the 
dry feeding as practieed by the high 
men outdid the slopping. “Some very 
good records were turned in by men 
who slopped, but the dry feeding plus 
automatic waterers were in the lead. 

5. In the case of the first four men 
only standard feeds were used. These 
were the feeds fed by the three high- 
est men: Corn, oats, barley, alfalfa 
meal, tankage, linseed oil meal, sim- 
ple minerals, middlings and clover pas- 
tures. 

The best of health was kept in most 
of the high herds by strict application 
of the McLean principle of pork pro- 
duction. 

One thousand dollars in cash goes 
to the ten high men. This money is 
divided in amounts from $200 down to 
$40. It is expected that the contest 
will beconducted on about the same 
basis in 1928.—E. L. Quaife. 


Brown vs. Green Alfalfa 
for Hay 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“Which would you prefer, brown al- 
falfa hay at $16 a ton or the green 
alfalfa at $22 a ton?” 

Some grades of brown alfalfa hay 
seem to be -fully as palatable if not 
more palatable than the regular green 
alfalfa. Moreover, they have given 
just as good results in feeding tests. 
Often, “however, the brown alfalfa 
loses palatability because it is burned 
too much. 
brown alfalfa is of good palatability 
we would be inclined to prefer the 
brown hay at $16 a ton to the high 
grade green hay at $22, 





If this particular lot of | 
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SERVICE 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer 
ptions—ne' 


certificates are issued only with subscri 
more. 


BUREAU 


cates. The 
w or eae — years or 


j 

| 

All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 
‘ 


Members must always siga full name and give certificate number. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer Poultry 
Markers 


Poultry markers are being sent out 
rapidly in response to the flood of or- 
ders received last week. The response 


| was in excess of our expectations but 





| could on how they are made. 











| chickens. 


| sometimes the bondholder 
| the interest paying dates, on the out- 


we know. Iowa farmers appreciate a 
good thing when they see it and that 
probably. accounts for the rush of 
business. 

One man sends us an order for four 
markers and says he wants to have 
them sent to his four sons who raise 
A fine -idea, we believe. 
And by the way, for a real practical 
Christmas present what could be nicer 
than a marker which would be a sort 
of insurance and make the pouitry 
safe from thieves for next year? 

The markers are being tnade in Chi- 
cago and the Service Bureau manager 
spent a day in the factery recently 
finding out all the information he 
The ink 
used is a specially prepared prepara- 
tion composed of Chinese tattoo ink of 
the best quality. This is ground up 
and mixed with a medicival salve so 
that there is no chance for infection 
im the chicken when the tettoo mark is 
applied. Every care has been taken 
to make the marking process a suc- 
cess. We don’t believe there will be 
any trouble in the use of the marker, 
hut if any develops, write us at once 
and we will, if necessary, come out 
and see what’s wrong. Of course, we 
guarantee the markers against defects. 

Remember, the marks are registered 
by Wallaces’ Farmer Serviee Bureau 
and there will be no mark in lowa or 
any other place in the United States 
like yours. This makes it a positive 
identification that will stand in any 
court. If for any reason you want to 
transfer marks, advise us immediately 
so the records will be complete. 

Wallaces’ Farmer has full control 
of these markers and no one else can 
sell them to you. If you want addi- 
tional marking ink we can furnish it 
to you at cost and will be glad to an- 
swer any inquiries regarding the quan- 
tities needed. 

This is, we believe, the greatest sin- 
gle blow at poultry stealing ever taken 
in Icwa and we hope every subscriber 
will safeguard his flock by marking 
them. 


Be Careful With Your Bonds 


Our attention has been called to a 
factor which we believe is of impor- 
tance to our subscribers holding bonds. 
Several bond houses claim they re- 
ceive “unclean bonds’ and say they 
have trouble in handling them. 

These bonds are not soiled from or- 
dinary usage but carry marks, such as 
identification labels, or such innocent 
marks as a statement “From father.” 
Perhaps it was marked on the bond 
thru carelessness but at the same time 
it jeopardized the value of the bond. 

This situation often comes about by 
a father buying a bond for mother, son 
or daughter. The security goes into 
father’s safe deposit box. To identify 
it father writes mother’s or Johnnie's 
or Mary’s name on the bond. Or 


side of the bond, so that in thumbing 
thru his safe deposit box. he won’t 
have to unfold the bonds to see when 
to clip coupons. 

To what extent innocent markings, 
such as the foregoing, might impair 
good delivery of a bond, the writer 
does not know; but it is a generally- 
accepted principle that to write one’s 
name on the back of a promissory 
note is to endorse that note and thus 
become liable for payment. A bond is 
essentially a promise to pay, a prom- 
issory note. On principle alone might 


| false pretenses. 


will write. 


| it be well to keep one’s name off jj? 
| If you must make identification mark; 
on a security, make them with a pep. 
cil so they may be erased easily. 

Fer example, on the back of man; 
bonds there is a recital of conditions 
under which the bond may be regis. 
tered as to principal only. This is, 
heritage of the days before safe da 
posit boxes, when people kept inveg. 
ment securities in insecure places anj 
wished to record ownership for fear of 
theft, fire or other mischance. A bon 
so registered and later released from 
registry isn’t “good delivery” on some 
stock exchanges and May be penalized 
one-eighth to one-fourth of a point be 
low what it otherwise would bring. 

Most bonds are bearer bonds. Ty 
sell them and make good delivery a)! 
the holder has to do usually is to hand 
them over to the buyer. To maintain 
this facility of good delivery certain 
rules are enforced by stock exchanges, 
Therefore, to avoid unintentional! vio- 
lating of these rules, don’t write on 
your securities, in ink. 

Finally, if you have any bonds worth 
while keeping, get yourself a safety 
deposit box and keep them where you 
know they will be safe. Boxes can be 
rented at any bank for a reasonabie 
fee and it’s worth a lot to know your 
securities are safe. 


" “Lucky Envelope” Peddlers 
Taken Up 


A subscriber in northwestern Iowa 
writes us regarding a deal involving 
several parties who were arrested in 
their county on an alleged swindle in- 
volving the old lucky envelope picture 
enlargement graft. These agents had 
taken orders for enlarging pictures 
from a farmer and when they came 
back with the pictures they only waut- 
€d $196 for their work. 

The result follows: 

“ARRESTED WHEN 
DELIVERING PICTURES 

“Fred Lang and W. G. Soners, agents 
for the Chicago Portrait Company, 
were arrested Tuesday afternoon on 


{ information furnished by E. C. Huxta- 


ble. They were taken to Storm Lake 
by Deputy Sheriff Jens Miller, where 
they waived preliminary hearing and 
were bound over to the grand jury on 
a charge of conspiracy to defraud by 
A warrant was made 
for the arrest of Cora Hall, a woman 
who took orders fer pictures 

“It seems that when the orders were 
taken the agent told her customers 
that the company was giving a prize 
and each customer was to draw 2 
number in an envelope, or something 
to that effect. 

“The two men were bound over to 
the grand jury on a bond of $500. 
We understand the Chicago Portrait 
Company is preparing to fight the 
case.” 

Wallaces’ Farmer has warned its 
readers to beware of these-picture 
fakers for a number of years. We 
hope the county attorney and other of- 
ficiais will investigate this graft care 
fully and give the peddlers the treat- 
ment they have threatened farmers for 
several years, when farmers objected 
to paying outrageous prices for picture 
frames. 





Stallion Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
What is a good winter ration for 2 
young stallion?” 
A good roughage ration is five 
pounds of alfalfa or of clean clover. 
and ten pounds of timothy. In cor: 


nection with this a good grain mixture 
is six parts of corn, four parts of outs 
and one part of linseed oil meal, fed 





in amounts sufficient to keep the sta! 
lion in good flesh but not real fat. 
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IOWA YEAR AT THE INTERNATIONAL 


Tall Corn State Takes Thirty-six Championships in Quality Show 


It was Iowa Year at the International 


Li ock Show in Chicago last week. It 
1 va most every way. For the state 


tall corn grows” piled up a 
of winnings that made the affair 
ible that well known show held in 
Moines and called the state fair. Iowa 
ome 36 championships and 108 blue 
ns and countless other places. ‘In 

Chicago newspaper men who came 

laily to get a “lead win” for their 
finaliy asked if there was any- 
else at the show but Iowa. 

the opening Saturday, when the ju- 
feeding show was staged, it was an 
, Clifford Johnson, 17-year-old Four- 

b. boy, who started the game of 
blue and purple ribbons. - Clif- 
: LHiereford defeated the field and was 
syrand champion of the junior show 
i ‘battle in which judges looked sol- 

and carefully at calves so round 
plump an ordinary individual would 

called them as alike as peas in a 

Then the next big event was the 
e judging contest. Iowa State 
» sent a team along that topped the 
of college boys and took away the 

ors. Other events came. The fat stock 

w brought out steers from everywhere. 
‘onada had a damdy. California, Okla- 

a and Illinois, and Iowa had several. 
Finally the one dent in the lowa winning 
ad wagon came along when California 
inp, the California erossbred steer, took 
oyal honor away from the field. But 
lowans were only spurred to greater 
forts, and rushed their shoek troops 
into the ring in the shape of fat barrows. 
When the smoke was blown away, it saw 

Chester White barrow from the farm 
of A. H. Stuart, Newhall, lowa, standing 
on top of the world. Then Iowa was going 
ain. Horses, cattle, hogs and sheep 
vould be brought in, and invariably there 
‘as one of them from Iowa that took a 
place in the sun. 

There were the club work exhibits, oth- 
er than the ealf club show. Boodie Wag- 
goner, Dewitt, and Jennie Turner, of the 
same place, took the honors in the junior 
pig club show. Fred Christensen, Blan- 
chard, 18-year-old farm boy, led the way 
n the boys’ health econtest.and found out 
t takes a strong fellow to stand up under 
the barrage of photographers who want 
to “shoot” the winners. The girls, too, 
for Iowa, and did a big thing in 
crabbing off several important honors 
listed elsewhere in this paper. So it went. 
Meat judging team from Iowa, first. Car- 

ss winners from Iowa. Down the line 

ry day, winners popping up right and 


the 


ing 









ae 











won 


left. 
liut the twenty-eighth International had 
ether winners, and it wouldn’t be fair to 
say Iowa was the whole show. For Can- 
eda produced the oats king, Herman 
Trelle, Alberta. Montana took home the 
championship on a wheat exhibit when C. 
Edson Smith, of Corvallis, Mont., had the 
best grain. Likewise, he had the best 
barley. Then Indiana, where C. E. Troy- 
of La Fontaine, produced the ten best 
ears of corn, was proud to hear he had a 
mpionship.« Missouri, too, came to the 
mt. E. W. Pike, grower, showed the 
mpion single ear of corn, and Mis- 
rians heard, that news. Perhaps there 
re Missourians who were sad, too, when 
heard taat Dorothy Anoka, Sni-A- 
r’'s grand old cow of the Shorthorns for 
mony a show, had been dethroned. But 
ow from Missouri did _ it. Supreme 
rosebud, from the Baker farm, at Hick- 
n Mills, topped the field. North Da- 
ota had the champion fat wether in the 
h-ep show, while Canada had the best 
d of fat sheep. Illinois, represented by 

1 Hall and a dandy earload of Angus 
cattle, grabbed the car-lot honors, and 
was a real win with more loads than 

e been shown for many a year. Iowa, 

in this contest. Fos- 








wever, fared well 
Bros., of Earlham, showed the best 
Then 


load of Hereford two-year-olds. 
diana had a turn in the limelight, when 
Jemes Ballard, of Marion, Ind., brought 
ut the best carload of fat swine. Penn- 
svlvania was proud, too, for they had a 
hompion in Buck Ayalanch, of Morton- 
] the best Hereford bull. There was 

Hanson, Minnesota’s champion corn 

who laid aside his husking hook 








er, 
i brought his Polled Shorthorns to 
hicago, and showed the stockmen _he 


ws good cattle, for he copped a few 
ribbons for his state’s glory. 


movion 
Canada had. good Clydesdales. Iowa had 
fre Perchérons, and Milinois had fine 


Belgians, and so there was a-plenty of 
bons handed about to exhibitors from 
every eorner of North America. 
Every day, fifteen radios, scattered 
from Pittsburgh to Memphis, Kansas City, 
Dies Moines and Minneapolis, Davenport 
d Chicago, buzzed with the news. The 
tional Broadcasting Company tried out 
folks back home all about the 
ow. Experts in every line were hunted 
and a hundred different folks were 
‘cought up to the “mike” at the arena to 
speak their piece to the unseen audience. 
There was plenty else besides livestock 
look at. The United States Depart- 
nt of Agriculture brought out a self- 
eder for hogs, and had a sow with a 
er of pigs on the job to show just how 
<elf-feeder can be used to advantage 
ising the pigs. Self-feeders, say 
department, save both feed and labor, 
| the pigs grow faster than if they were 
nd fed. They had the figures there to 
ve it. 

The corn borer, the coming menace to 
corn belt, was given goodly space. A 
liature field, showing how corn stalks 
x after attacks by the borer, attracted 








ne 
ng 


attention. Then there were illustrations 
* contro] methods. i : 
iNinois, thru_ its experiment station, 


Cemonstrated the value of the McLean 

stem of hog sanitation and did it ex- 
eptionally well. Georgia showed how 
cotton ought to be handled, and the ex- 
nibit at least was interesting to the spec- 


tators, who for the most part never would 


attempt to grow cotton. South Dakota 
had alfalfa exhibits_in addition to exhibits 
of other products, such as potatoes. 

There were meat exhibits, and anyone 
who wanted to find out the best kind of 
beef to buy had a chance to wise up on 
the matter. Lamb and pork were also 
demonstrated as to the cbkoice cuts, and 
if every one of the crowd who looked 
these exhibits over, remembers half of 
what they saw, home-town butchers will 
have a time satisfying customers. 

Of course, there was a good attendance. 
Folks seem to like to sit and watch judges 


work. Walter Biggar, Dalbeattie. Scot- 
land, who eame back for the third time 
to the International to place the winners 
in the fat stock classes, worked carefully 


and speedily, and seemed to have the ap- 
proval of the many experts gathered about 
the ring. 

There 
evening. 


was the usual horse show in the 
Jumping horses, six-horse teams 
and polo kept the crowd busy watching. 
A shepherd dog performed remarkably 
well and drew applause many times as he 
sifted owt the sheep and put them into a 
makeshift corral easily and carefully. 
Sales rings did a big business this year. 
Interest seemed to be at a better pitch 
than for several years, and the arena re- 
served for the anties of auctioneers and 
exhorters of a “quarter more,” was hard- 
ly large enough to accommodate the large 
numbers of buyers and spectafors. 


Horsemen were enthusiastic. In many 
classes there were increases, and sales 
reports indicated were optimistic. The 


king of Belgium recognized the work of 
American breeders and sent the Belgian 
ambassador, Prince Albert Edward Bugene 
Lamoral de Ligne, out from Washington 
to present the king’s cup to a winner in 
the Belgian show. He made quite am im- 
pression, for top hats are seldom: seem in 
the show-ring of a stock show, even in 
Chicago or other gatherings of stockmen. 
Despite the prince and others, the Friday 
of the show found many of the spectators 


when Spike, a summer Angus yearling, 
was made the champion yearling, and it 
Was some glory for the lowa showman to 





defeat Repeat Woodford, the Canadian 
Hereford. The champion steer was auc- 
tioned off at the close gf the show, and 
brought $2.35 a pound. It was sold to a 
Chicago packing house and will be made 


up into Christmas beef for a Chicago ho- 


tel. This was quite a little less than last 
year’s steer brought, which caused some 
surprise among enthusiasts. 

In the car-lot classes, Ed Hall, Mechane- 


icsbure, IL, topped a class of 112 loads 
of fat cattle to take the honors. He showed 
a carload of Angus two-year-olds weigh- 
ing about 1,050 pounds each. Mr. Hall 
also won third on another car-lot of An- 
gus yearlings, while John Hubly,; Mason 
City, Ill., last year’s winner, placed 
ond with a carload of Angus yearlings. 

At the auction of the car-lot groups of 
steers, the winners brought $45.50 per 
ewt., being purchased by the railroads. Of 
the 112 loads of fat cattle, which is the 
largest exhibit of the past twenmfy years, 
51 loads were rejected by the sifting com- 
mittee the first day. The figures show 
that 78 ears of these animals were year- 
lings and 34 cars were two-year-olds, 
There were 60 loads of Angus in all, 38 
loads of Hierefords and 14 loads of Short- 
horns. 

Among the grades and crossbreds,. there 
were some excellent animals in the ring. 
There were 38 junior yearlings im a. class, 
and Spike, the lowa State College steer, 
was picked as the winner. Another heavy 
class was the purebred Angus class of 
steers, which numbred 32,. and lowa State 
College again took a number of the hon- 
ors, taking first, third, fourth and! sev=- 
enth. 

Another Towa victory im the fat steer 
class came im the junior feeding. contest, 
where the Hereford ciub steer shown by 
lifferd Johnsen, Bikhorn, Sheiby county, 
fowa,. was grand champion. This steer de- 
feated 167 calves. There were two classes 


sec- 
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Grand champion steer of show, shown by the University of California.* Judge 


Walter Biggar, of Scotland, is 


herdsman at California, at the right. 


downtown in a terrific jam about a cer- 


tain hotel lebby, where a certain well- 
known automobile that has been coming 
for months, was actually on exhibition. 


Horses pull, and so do motors. 

The 1927 International was one of thrills 
from start to finish, and even the hard- 
boiled old-timers who remember ‘way 
back when, admitted it was good. Per- 
haps it’s the addition of the boys and 
girls who stormed the place, 1,200 strong, 
and who sang as they charged out Mon- 
day afternoon in a downpour of rain for 
town, that pepped up the place. Anyhow, 
it was a good show. 


The Fat Cattle Show 


eame back to the Interna- 
tional this year with another crossbred 
Shorthorn-Angus steer, California Stamp 
by name, a little over 13 months eld and 
weighing 1,955 pounds, and defeated, after 
a long-drawn-out battle, the grand cham- 
pion steer from the Canadian Royal show 
and an excellent grade Angus steer from 
Iowa, and countless other steers, and fi- 
nally was selected by Judge Biggar as the 
grand champion steer of the International 
Livestock Show. The red steer from the 
west won because it was a mode! of 
smooth, straight-lined beef, and from the 
tip of its nose to the end of its tail was 
everything that any judge of fat livestock 
eould desire. Running a close second and 
receiving the award known as reserve 
champion, was a grade Angus steer called 
Jack Horner, a little over a year old, and 
weighing 975 pounds. This steer was 
shown by the University of [linois, and 
it, too, was a prize from the beef pro- 
ducer’s standpoint. He was not quite as 
well covered behind and over the shoulder 
blades, but otherwise was in excellent 
shape, and had he been as square and 
blocky as the California steer, things 
might have been different. 

Iowa, however, came in for some glory 


California 


at the left, and Alex. MeDonald, 
in the ring at one time, numbering 48 
animals each, while last year's largest 


class was only 33 head. Johnson's Here- 


ford steer, which weighs about 1,100 
pounds, was the best of the lot, and went 
thru to a vietory for lowa. Johnson will 
be remembered as a winner at the recent 
Iowa State Fair, and has been in club 
work for four years, each year feeding a 
calf. The steer was one bred on the 
farm of Clifford’s father, and has been 
shown a number of times. He is of 


Prince Domino breeding. 
Reserve champion in the junior contest 


was won by a steer fed and shown by 
Tim Pierce, of Creston, IL. It was an 
Angus and weighed about 875 pounds. 
When sold on Friday afternoon at the 
auetion, the Johnson winning club steer 
brought $50 per ewt.,. so that the junior 
feeder certainly made money out of his 
summer’s work. 

The Marshall county group of club 


ealves, that won glory and first premiums 
at the state fair last fall, continued their 
winnings when they took first in the 
county groups for Iowa and then defeat- 
ed the best groups from Illinois and In- 
diana 2 little later on. 


FAT SHORTHORNS 

Steers calved between Jan. 1 and May 
31,. 1926 (21 shown)—First and 5, Univers 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.; 2;,. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; 3, F. Roethlisberger 
& Son, Elgin, towa; 4, Iowa State College: 
Steers calved June I to Sept. 30, 1926 (15 
shown)—First, University of Nebraska: 
2, Sni-A-Bar Parms, Grain Valley. Mo.; 3, 
Edellyw Farms, Wilsen, Il.; 4. Cc. H. Pres- 
eott & Sons, Tawas City, Mich.; 5, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Steers calved 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1926 (16 shown)—First, 
University of Dlinois; 2 and 4, lowa Stat 
College; 3, Michigan State College: 5, 
University of California. Steers calved 
since Jan. 1, 1927 (3 shown)—First, Uni- 
versity of Alberta; 2, H. B. Schwaderer, 
Agosta, Ohio; 3, Rothlisberger; 4, Win- 


moor Farm, Dundee, Ill; 5, Iowa State 
College. 

Champion steer—University of Alberta, 
on Choice U. A. Reserve—University of Hl- 
linois, on College Lad. 

Groups (8 shown)—First, Iowa State 
College; 2, University of Alberta; 3, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; 4, Purdue University; 
5, Michigan State College. 


FAT HEREFORDS 

Steers calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1926 (22 
shown)—First, A. B. Cook, Townsend, 
Mont.; 2, Hillandale Farm, Muscatine, Ia.; 
3, University of Alberta; 4, West Virginia 
University; 5, lowa State College. Steers 
calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1926. (35 shown) 
—fFirst, Jos. J. Rezac & Sons, Tabor, 8S. 
D.; 2, R. F. Lamont, Jr., Larkspur, Colo.; 
3, Clifford Johnson, Elkhorn, Iowa; 4, 
Henry W. Marshall, Lafayette, Ind.; 5, 
University of Alberta. Steers calved Oct. 
1 to Dee. 31, 1926 (22 shown)—First, The 
Saint Amour Co., Mortonville, Pa.; 2, Pur- 
due University; 3, Hillandale Farm; 4, 
Rezac & Sons; 5, University of Wisconsin. 
Steers calved since Jan. 1, 1927 (13 shown) 
—First, Thistleton Farms; 2, Fluck; 3, 
University of Nebraska; 4, Michigan State 
College; 5, Lamont. 

Champion steer—Saint Amour Co., on 
Keystone Avalanche. Reserve—Rezac & 
Sons, on Repeat Woodford. 

Groups (16 shown)—First, Lamont; 2, 
University of Nebraska; 3, Cook; 4, Uni- 
versity of Alberta; 5, Iowa State College. 











FAT ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Steers calved between Jan. 1 and May 
31, 1926 (32 shown)—First, 3 and 4, Iowa 
State College; 2, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; 5, S. C. Fullerton, Miami, Okla. 
Steers calved between June 1 and Sept. 


30, 1926 (32 shown)—First, lowa State 
College; 2 and 5, University of Illinois; 


3, Pennsylvania State College; 4, Univer- 
sity of Alberta. Steers calved between 
Oct. 1 and Dec. 31, 1926 (22 shown)—First, 
University of Illinois; 2, Purdue Univer- 
sity; 3 and 5, Kansas State Agricultural 
College; 4, Iowa State College. Steers 
calved since Jan. 1, 1927 (14 shown)—First, 
E. H. Hutchinson & Son, Xenia, Ohio; 2 
and 3, Iowa State College: 4, Tim Pierce, 
Creston, Ill; 5, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 


Champion steer—University of Mlinois, 
on Jack Horner. — 
Groups (11 shown)—First, Iowa State 


College; 2, University of Illinois; 3, Penn- 
sylvania State College; 4, Kansas State 
Agricultural College; 5, Briarcliff Farms. 





FAT RED POLLS 

Steers calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1926 (6 
shown)—First, H. P. Olson, Altona, IIL; 2, 
Adolph P. Arp, Pldridge, lowa; 3, Graff 
3ros., Bancroft, Neb. Steers calved June 
1 to Sept. 30, 1926 (5 shown)—First, Arp; 
2, Stump & Etzler, Convoy, Ohio; 3, Hertz 
Bros., Convoy, ORio. Steers calved Oct. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1926 (7 shown)—First, 2 and 
3, Haussler & Sons, Holbrook, Neb. Steers 
calved since Jan. 1, 1927 (4 shown)—First, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College; 2, Arp; 3, 
Haussler & Sons. 

Champion steer—Arp, on Lad 42d. Re- 
oe A. and M. College, on 
Chief. 

Groups (4 shown)—First, Arp; 2,. Hauss- 
ler & Sons; 3, Stump & Etzler. 

FAT POLLED SHORTHORNS 

Steers calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1926 (5 
shown)—First, Glen M. Yoakam, Keswick, 
iowa; 2, Eim Grove Farm, Belvidere, 
Tenn.; 3, L. C. Kelly & ‘Son, Marshall, 
Mich. Steers calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 
1926 (4 shown)—First, Jacob FE. Myers, 
Culver, Ind.; 2, Yoakam: 3, Glenn C. Tee- 
gardin, Duvall, Ohio. Steers calved since 
Jan. 1, 1927 (2 shown)—First, Elm. Grove 
Farm; 2, Kelly & Son. 

Champion steer—Myers, 
Logan. 

Groups (2 shown)—First, Kelly & Son; 
2, Elm Grove Farm. 


FAT GALLOWAYS 

Steers calved between Jan. 1 
31, 1926 (2 shown)—First, University of 
Nebraska; 2, Frantz Bros., Mt. Cory, 
Ohio. Steers calved between June 1 and 
Sept. 30, 1926 (4 shown)—First and 2, 
Kansas State Agricultural College: 3, 
University of Nebraska. Steers calved 
between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31, 1926 (2 shown) 
—First, University of Nebraska; 2, Frantz 
Bros. Stéers calved since Jan. 1, 1927 (2 
shown)-—¥First, Frantz Bros.; 2, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. 

Champion steer—Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, on Hi Le. Reserve—Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, on King David. 

Groups (2 shown)—First, University of 
Nebraska; 2, Frantz Bros. 


FAT GRADES AND CROSSBREDS 

Steers calved between Jan. 1 and May 
31, 1926 (32 shown)—First, Iowa State 
College, on Spike; 2, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, on Pat; 3, Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, on Dale’s Master 5th. An- 
gus Association special—First, Iowa State 
College, on Spike; 2, Rosengift Stock 
Farm; on Crown Prince; 3, University of 
Nebraska, on Knollwood Bravo. Shorthorn 
Association special—First, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, on Dale’s Master 5th; 
2, Mrs. Pauline Kuhrt, Edson, Kan, on 
Marshall; 3,. John Black, Aledo, IL, on 


eny. 

Steers calved between June } and Sept. 
30, 1926 (27 shown)—First, University of 
Alberta, on Admiral; 2, Celesta K. 
Schmuecker, Blairstown, Iowa, on Bando- 
lier’s Marvel Again; 3, Iowa State Col- 
lege, on Sparkie. Angus Association spe- 
cial—First, Schmuecker, on Bandolier’s 
Marvel Again; 2, Iowa State College, on 
Sparkie; 3, A. Lynch & Son, Waverly, 
Iowa, on Black Intruder. Shorthorn As- 
sociation special-—First, University of Al- 
berta, on Admiral; 2, Gotfredson Farms, 
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Ypsilanti, Mich... on Red Lustre; 3, Sni-A- 
Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar Meteor. 

Steers calved between Oct. 1 and Dec. 
$1, 1926 (18 shown)—First, University of 
California, on California Stamp; 2, Irwin 
G. Bierer, Front Royal, Va., on, Andy; 3, 
Iowa State College, on College Baronet. 
Angus Association special—First and 2, 
lowa State College on College Baronet and 
College Critic; 3, Muriel Nordstrom, Au- 
relia, Iowa, on Lindy. Shorthorn Associa- 
tion special—First, University of Califor- 
nia, on California Stamp; 2, Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, on Sni-A-Bar Model; 3, Lawrence 
Wood, Rives Junction, Mich., on Reddy. 

Steers calved since Jan. 1, 1927 (12 
shown)—First, Jowa State College, on 
Fada; 2, Robert Fluck, Grant Park, IIL, 
on Buck Kingstone; 3, Kansas State Ag- 
ricultural College, on Crown's Model Ist. 
Shorthorn Association special—First and 
3, Kansas State Agricultural College, on 
Crown’s Model 1st and Crown's Model; 2, 
Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sir Herbert. Angus 
Association special—First, Iowa State Col- 
lege, on Fada; 2, Oklahoma A. and M. 
Coliege, on College Type; 3, Rosengift 
Stock Farms, 6n Crary. 

Champion steer—University of Califor- 
nia, on California Stamp (Shorthorn). Re- 
serve—lIowa State College, on Spike (An- 
gus). 

Groups (8 pada dr ep Iowa State 
College; 2, Bierer; 3, Oklahoma A. and M, 
College. y Poorly ‘Association special—First, 
Iowa State College; 9, Schmuecker. Short- 
horn Association special—First, Sni-Ae 
Bar Farms. 


CHAMPION STEERS 

Champion yearling steer—Iowa State 
College, on Spike. Reserve—Rezac & Sons, 
on Repeat Woodford. 

Champion steer calf—University of Cal- 
ifornia, on California Stamp Reserve— 
University of Illinois, on Jack Horner. 

Grand champion steer—University of 
California, on California Stamp. crossbred 
Shorthorn-Angus. Reserve University of 
Illinois, on Jack Horner, purebred Angus, 

Champion group—lIowa State College, on 


purebred Angus. Reserve—lowa State 
College, on grade Angus. ; 
Steers, get of sire (8 shown)—First, 


Iowa State College; 2, University of Illie 
nois; 3, University of Alberta. 


CARLOADS OF FAT CATTLE 

Judges—I. F. Brown, Chicago, Ill. (yeare 
lings); Walter Hesselbacher, Chicago, Ill 
(two-year-olds). 

Two-year-olds—Angus (15 shown)— 
First, Ef. P. Hall, Mechaaicsbure | me 2 
John Hubly, Mason City, ; Enos A. 
Tclan, Farmingdale, i: 4, om D. Green, 
Kansas, Ill.: 5, Harley Davis, Fayette, Mo, 
Herefords (17 shown)—First, Foster Bros., 
Earlham, Iowa; 2, Karl Hoffman, Ida 
Grove, lowa; 3, H. V. Smallwood, Emden, 
fli.; 4, B. F. Meyers & Son, Dexter, Ia.; 
5, Gilbert Barr, Kearney, Mo. Shorthorns 
(2 shown)—First, Grove Park Farms, New 
Berlin, Ill; 2, John D. Moeller, Schleswig, 
Iowa. 

Yearlings—Angus (45 shown)—First and 
3, Hall; 2 and 5, Hubly; 4, W. A. Hopley, 


Atlantic, Iowa. Herefords (21 shown)— 
First and 4, Henry Rortéuntion. Gays, 
fl.; 2, Dan D. Casement, M: inhattan, 


Kan.; 3, Richard Lacey, Kansas, 

L. P. Harmsen, Leeds Grove, Iowa. Short- 
horns (12 shown)—First, Hortenstine; 2, 
Griswold Bros., Livingston, Wis.; 3, £ 
S. Corsa, Whitehall, Ill.; 4 and 5, Grove 
Park Farms. 

Champions by ages—Two-year-olds, 
Hall, on Angus. Yearlings, Hall, on Angus, 
Grand champion—Hall, on yearling Ane 
gus. - 


CARLOADS OF FEEDER CATTLE 

Western section—Yearlings (1 shown)— 
First, J. E. Cecil, Sheffield, Tl. (Here- 
fords). Calves (14 shown)—First, A. M. 
Mitchell, Hecla, S. D. (Angus); 2 and 4, 
Hubly (Angus); 3, Stanley R. Pierce, 
Creston, Ill. (Angus); 5, Frye & Co., Seat- 
tle, Wash (Shorthorns). Champion— 
Mitchell, on Angus calves, 

Eastern section-—Calves (1 shown)— 
first, Hubly (Angus). Champion, Hubly, 
on Angus calves. . 

Grand champion carload feeders—Mitch- 
ell, on Angus calyes. 

County groups of calves—Groups of 15 
—First, R. F. Glasseo, county agent, 
Janesville, Wis. (Shorthorns). 


The Fat Swine Show 


Albert H. Stuart, 








Newhall, Iowa, show- 
ing a heavy barrow of Chester White 
breeding, captured grand championship 
henors at the largest fat barrow show of 
recent International shows. There weré 
209 entries, composed of many college ex- 
hibits, and the Stuart barrow won the 
highest honor only after strenuous com- 
petition With its own breed and other 
champion barrows representing the bal- 
ance of the breeds. Reserve championship 
went to Iowa State College on a heavy- 
weight Poland China. 

The fat swine show was a dandy, both 
from point of entrants and quality of hogs 
shown. There was an increase in entries 
in all breeds, with the exception of the 
Berkshires, with a considerable. addition 
in numbers of Tamworths. The keenest 
competition was among the barrows of 
the Chester White and Poland China hogs, 
while the Durocs had a show of their own 
that brought out quality. 

The Chester White barrow that finally 
defeated the champions of the other 
breeds did so because of his smoothness, 
uniformity in width and exceptional qu: 11- 
itv. He was a barrow bred by J. W. 
Kempe, Marion, lowa, and fitted by Stu- 
art, who has been a consistent winner in 
breed class shows this fall. The barrow 
was fed ground oats, middlings, tankage, 
milk and corn for the past forty days, and 
was an excellent type of fat animal when 
brought to the show. 

-The Chester Whites were also in the 
purple winner class in the pen honors and 
grand championship on a pen of them was 
awarded to the University of Minnesota, 
the winners nosing out a pen of Durocs 
shown by Pennsylvania State College, that 
was declared reserve winners, 

All the champion barrows and reserve 
chamnvions came from the heavyweight 
ranks of barrows. 

Iowa State College, winner of the bulk 
of the honors last year, however, was not 


lost in the rush. 
champion Berkshire barrow, the champion 
pen of Hampshires, the reserve 
and reserve pen of Hampshires, the cham- 
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FAT CHESTER WHITES 
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FAT LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Judge—Arthur L. Anderson, Ames, Ia, 
Barrows—170-210 Ibs. (13 shown)—First 
University of Minnesota; 2 and 3, Ohio 
State University. 210-250 Ibs. (17 shown) 
—First and 2, University of Minnesota; 3, 

Ohio State University. 

Pens—170-210 Ibs. (5 shown)—First 
University of Minnesota; 2, Ohio State 
University; 3, Brethour & Nephews, Bur- 


ford, Ont. 210-250 lbs. (6 shown)—First 
University of Minnesota; 2, Ohio State 
University; 3, University of. Wisconsin. 


Produce of sow (2 shown)—First, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; 2, Brethour & Neph- 
ews. Get of sire (4 shown)—First, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; 2, Brethour & 
Nephews; 3, University of Wisconsin. Ten 
barrows (2 shown)—First; University of 
Minnesota; 2, Brethour & Nephews. 

Champion barrow—University of Minne- 
sota, on heavyweight. Reserve—Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, on lightweight. 

Champion pen—University of Minnesota, 
on heavyweight. Reserve—University of 
Minnesota, on lightweight. 


FAT HAMPSHIRES 
Judge—Robert B. Ellis, Chicago, Ill. 
Barrows—200-250 Ibs. (22 shown)—First, 

Michigan State College; 2 and 3, Turner 
Bros., Dewitt, Iowa. 250-350 Ibs. (11 
shown)—First, Oklahoma A. and M. Co!- 
lege; 2, Iowa State College; 3, Purdue 
University. 350 lbs. and over (17 shown) 

First, Oklahoma A. and M. College; 2 
Ohio State University; 3, Michigan Stat 
College. 

Pens—200-250 Ibs. (8 shown)—First, 
Michigan State College; 2, Turner Bros.: 3, 
Iowa State College. 250- 350 Ibs. (4 show: 

—First, Purdue University; 2, Kansas 
State Agricultural College; ‘3, Simon ©. 
Moon, Towanda, Ill. 350 Ibs. and over (7 
shown)—First, Iowa State College; 2, 
Ohio State University; 3, Moon. 

Five barrows (6 shown)—First, Purdue 
University; 2, Michigan State College; 3, 
Turner Bros. Ten barrows (1 shown)— 
First, Moon. 

Champion barrow—Oklahoma A. and M 
College, on heavyweight. Reserve—MtIcn- 
igan State College, on lightweight. 

Champion pen—lowa State College, on 
heavyweight. Reserve—Michigan State 
College, on lightweight. 








FAT TAMWORTHS 

Judge—I. M. Reed, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Barrows—170-200 lbs. (14 shown)—First, 
Towa State College: 2, Turner Bros.; 3, 
Smithson & Sutherlin Bros., Russellville, 
Ind. 200-230 Ibs. (12 shown)—First and 2 

Michigan State College; 3, Smithson & 
Sutherlin Bros. 

Pens—170-200 Ibs. (5 shown)—First, 
Towa State College; 2, Turner Bros.; 3, A. 
E Augustine, Rose Hill, Iowa. 200-230 
Ibs. (3 shown)—First, Michigan State 
College; 2, Smithson & Sutherlin Bros.; 3, 
Turner Bros. 

Produce of sow (6 shown)—First, Tur- 
ner Bros.; 2, Augustine; 3, Smithson & 
Sutherlin Bros. Get of sire (7 shown)— 
First, Turner Bros.; 2; Augustine; 3, Iowa 
State College. Ten barrows (2 shown)— 
First, Turner Bros.; 2, Smithson & Suth- 
erlin Bros. 

Champion barrow—Michigan State Col- 
lege, on heavyweight. Reserve—Iowa 
State College, on lightweight. 

Champion pen—Mic higan State “College, 
on hevayweight. teserve—Iowa State 
College, on lightweight. 


FAT BERKSHIRES 


Judge—E. J. Barker, Thorntown, Ind. 
Barrows—200-250 Ibs. (20 shown)—First, 
Purdue University; 2, lowa State College; 





3, Pennsylvania State College. 250-350 
Ibs. (14 shown)—First, Iowa State Col- 
lege; 2, Michigan State College; 3, Penn- 


sylvania State College. 
(7 shown)—First, Kansas State Agricul- 
tur al College; 2, Michigan State College; 
3, North Dakota Agricultural College. 


350 Ibs. and over 


Pens—200-250 Ibs. (7 shown)—First, 
Pennsylvania State College; 2, Purdue 
University; 3, lowa State C ‘oliege. 250-350 


Ibs. (4 shown)—First, Pennsylvania State 
College; 2, Michigan State College; 3, Ok- 
lahoma A. and M. College. 350 ibs. and 
over (2 shown)—First, Kansas State Ag- 
— College; 2, Mithigan State Col- 
ege 

Five barrows (5 shown)—First, Penn- 
sylvania State College; 2, Michigan State 
College; 3, Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Ten barrows (1 shown)—First, Penrisyl- 
vania State G@ollege. 

Champion barrow—lIewa State College, 
on medium-weight. Reserve—Kansas State 
Agricultural College. 

Champion pen—Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, on lightweight. Reserve—Kansas 
State. Agricultural College. 


CHAMPIONS 

Judge—W. H. Tomhave, Chicago, TIL 

Grand champion barrow—Stuart, on 
heavyweight Chester White. Reserve— 
Iowa State College, on heavyweight Po- 
land China. 

Grand champion pen—University of Min- 
nesota, on heavyweight Chester Whites. 
Reserve—Pennsylvania State College, on 
heavyweight Durocs. 


CARLOADS “OF SWINE 
Judge—Robert B. Ellis, Chicago, Ill. 
150-200 Ibs. (2 shown)—First, J. H. 

Nickels, Arenzville, Ill. (Berkshires); 2, 
Elmer Zuck, Lanark, Ill. (Durocs). 200- 
250 lbs. (8 shown)—First, Ernest C. Hart- 
je, West Point, Ill. (Polands); 2, P. J. 
{Duroecs); 3, Coch- 
ran & Petersen, Earlham, Iowa (Hamp- 
shires). 250-300 Ibs. (4 shown)—First,-J. 
M. Ballard, Marion, Ind. (Hampshires); 2, 





Horn (Durocs); 3, Cochran & Peterson 
(Hampshires). 300-350 Ibs. (2 shown)— 
First, University of Notre Dame (Hamp- 


shires); 2, Zuck (Durocs). 


Champion—Ballard, on Hampshires. 


The F at Sheep Show 


An unusually good fat sheep show, con- 
sisting of large classes in which the lambs 
outnumbered the yearlings, was in evi- 
dence at the International. The grand 
championship went to a purebred Shrop- 
shire wether lamb, bred by the North Da- 
kota Agricultural College, and shown by 
Charles Morrow. This lamb won the 
Shropshire wether lamb class and topped 
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the breed, and later passed up outstanding 
jambs, among which was the yearling 


Sout ndown champion, owned by the Iowa 
College. The grand champion 
vei ‘hed about 140 pounds and was very 

mooth and fat over the entire carcass. 
The reserve grand champion was the Iowa 
State College Southdown. Straloch Farm, 
pavis, Calif., showed the Hampshire 
champion wether, a lamb, while the Ken- 
tucky University Cheviot was the wimner 
in that breed. Pennsylvania State College 
nad the best crossbred yearling wether. 

Robert McEwen & Sons, London, Ont., 
Sere the winners in the carload cham- 
pionship on sheep, on a group of native 
Southdown lambs. The reserve champion 
carload was shown by W. G. Miles, also 
on native Southdowns. 

In the fat grade and crossbred sheep 
of the long woo!, Humphrey Snell, Clin- 
ton, Ont., took the championship. Snell 
also showed the champion Leicester. lowa 
Sta te College showed the champion Ram- 
pouillet, a yearling, winning in some fast 
competition for sheep. Chas. J. Shore, 
Glanworth, Ont., showed the best Cots- 
wold, while Iowa State College had the 
champion Oxford. H. M. Lee, Highgate, 
QOnt., won with the fat Lincolns, 











CARCASSES 
Carcass Steers on Hoof 
Judge—John Gosling, Kansas City, Mo. 
Steers calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1926 (18 
shown)—First, Iowa State College, om Ant- 


ler C. B. 10th; 2, Fullerton, on Henry’s 
Sunbeam; 3, Briarcliff Farms, Inc., Pine 
Plains, N. Y., on Briareliff Favorite; 4, 
Keith Collins, Liscomb, Iewa, on Lafay- 
ette: 5, Hall ar Ine., as Mich., 
on Quarter Back of Hall Orchard 

Steers calved June 1 to Sept. 390, “i926 (14 
shown)—First, Michigan State College, on 
College Quality Marshall; 2, Briarcliff 
Farms, on Briarcliff Deacon; 3, Harold 
Hassler, Manning, Iowa, on Donnie Fash- 
ion; 4, West Virginia University, on Bert- 
ram's Choice; 5, lowa State College, on 
Paddy. 

Champion—Iowa State College, on Ant~ 
ler C. B. 10th (purebred Angus). Reserve 
—Michigan State College, on College Qual-~ 
ity Marshall (purebred Angus). 

Cattie Carcasses 

Judge—J. T. Russell, Chieago, Il. 

Steers calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1926 (16 
shown)—First, Hall Orchards, on Huerta 
of Hall Orchards (Angus); 2, Briarcliff 
Farms, on Briarcliff Favorite (Angus); 3, 
Woodcote Stock Farm, Ionia, Mich., on 
Earl Esco of Woodcote (Angus); 4, 8. C. 
Fullerton, Miami, Okla., on Henry of 
Sunbeam (Angus); 5, Keith Collins, Lis- 
comb, Iowa, on Lafayette (grade Angus). 

Steers calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1926 
(12 shown)—First, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, on Bertram’s Choice (Angus); 2, 
University of Nebraska, on Wullie (Here- 
“ford); 3, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar 


Toff (grade Shorthorn); 4, Hassler, , on 
Donnie Fashion (grade Angus); 5, Michi- 
gan State College, on College Quality 


Marshall (Angus). 

Champion—Hall Orchards, on Huerta of 
Hall Orchards (Angus). Reserve—West 
Virginia University, on Bertram’ 's Choice 
(Angus). 

Angus Association Specials 
Steers calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1926 (15 
hown)—First, Hall Orchards, on Huerta 
f Hall Orchards; 2, Briarcliff Farms, on 
arcliff Favorite; 3, Woodcote Stock 
farm, on Earl Esco of Woodcote; 4, Ful- 
lerton, on Henry of Sunbeam. 

Steers calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1926 (9 
shown)—First, West Virginia University, 
on Bertram’s Choice; 2, Hassler, on Don- 
nie Fashion; 3, Michigan State College, on 
College Quality Marshall; 4, Iowa State 
College, on Paddy. 

Champion—Hall Orchards, on Huerta of 
Hall Orchards. Reserve—West Virginia 
University, on Bertram’s Choice. 

Shorthorn Association Specials 

Steers calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1926 (1 
shown)—First, Alasa Farms, Inc., Alton, 
N. Yip Om Alasa Musician. 

Steers calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1926 (3 
shown)—First, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni- 
A-Bar Toff; 2, Iowa State College, on 
Silver Bell; 3, Donald Woodward Herd, 
Le Boe N. ¥., on Laddie Duke Wood- 
ward. 







Carcasses of Swine 
Judge—Hugo F. Arnold, Chicago, Il. 
100-200 Ibs. (66 shown)—First and 3, 

I. T. Hickman & Son, Marion, Ohio, on 
Chester Whites; 2, A. J. Vizedon, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, on Chester Whites. 200-300 Ibs. 
(44 shown)—First and 3, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, on Polands; 2, Ohio 
State University, on Chester Whites. 300- 
400 Ibs. (39 shown)—First, Michigan State 
College, on Berkshires; 2, Iowa State Col- 
lege, on Chester Whites; 3, University of 
Minnesota, on Polands. 400 Ibs. and over 
(7 shown)—Hickman & Son, on Chester 
Whites; 2, Ohio State University, on 
Duroes; 3, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, on Polands. 

Wiltshire sides (23 shown)—First, Ohio 
State University, on Yorkshires; 2 and 3, 
Michigan State College, on Yorkshires. 

Champion—Hickman & Son, on 100-200 
Ib. Chester White. Reserve—Kansas State 
js ricultural College, on 200-300 Ib. Po- 
and. 

Sheep Carcasses 


Judge-—Robert Lorimer. 

Yearlings (20 shown)—First, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, on Southdowns; 2, 
Robert McEwen & Sons, London, Ont., on 
rade Southdowns; 3, Iowa State 
ena on Hampshires; 4, Connecti- 
cut_Agricultural College, on Southdowns. 
> Unive. of Dilinois, on Southdowns. 

ambs (20 shown)—First, 2 and 4, Uni- 
coun of Wisconsin, on grade South- 
downs; 3, Helms Fat aed Belleville, IIL, on 
Southdowns; 5, Michigan State Collegé, on 
Southdowns. 

Champion—University of Wisconsin, on 
grade Southdown lamb. Reserve—Penn- 
ylvente State College, on Southdown 
yearling. 


The Beef Cattle Show 


SHORTHORNS 
Falling off a bit in numbers as compared 
to the 1926 show, the Shorthorns made up 
the difference in the quality of the ani- 
mals shown this year. One of the upsets 





of the show was the defeat of Manor Chief 
the Edellyn Farms 
has won at a number of the state fairs. 
This bull landed fourth in a class headed 
by the Canadian bull, Thornham Minstrel, 
shown by Duncan Campbell, i 
Thornham Minstrel was later made senior 
i Edellyn Parms, however, came 
back and won the junior championship 
and grand championship on Loyal Brown- 
dale, a young bull undefeated in his clags 
is } This bull headed a class of 198 
and finally passed up the other champions 
for grand honors. 

Another upset came whem Dorothy Ano- 
a, undefeated cow of many years, slipped 
Jost the grand i i 


Cc. Baker, Hickman Mills, 
r also placed the reserve cham- 


4 and 5, Mathers Bros., on Leveldale Rose- 
bud 2d and Leveldale Bride. 

Heifers calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1926 
(14 shown)—First, Baker Farms, on y 
Edellyn Farms, on Ed- 
€ lyn Myrtle; 2 Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Cin- 
‘Thompson, on Marr Dorothy; 
5, Edwards, on Maybud 15th. 


Heifers calved Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1926 
wood 10th: 2 2 and 5, Baker Farms, on Roan 
Missie and Clara 7 i 
on Sni-A-Bar Mignonette 3d; 
Anoka Farms, on Orange Blossom Anoka 


Heifers _calved after Jan. 
Winmoor Rane 9 
moor Rosebud 3d; 


Sni-A- Bar Fancy tun. 
on Cloverleaf Rosewood 21st; 
son, on Maxwalton Heiress : 


Cows calved before Jane | 
calves (11 shown)—First a. 4, 
Anes on Hercules Lady 2d ak Cum- 

2 Sni- A-Bar Farms, on 
Oakdale Jealousy 12th; 
on Melbourne Missie; 5, Winmoor Farm, 
on Avernes Princess. 


and shown by F. 
4, Clovertent Farms, 


unheard of in International circles by tak- 
ing both championships. 

Edellyn Farms was awarded the Carlos 
y and the Cesares trophy, 
which — up in a measure other losses 
3, Bdellyn Farms, 


nd C. 73 Branson, Cadiz, Ohio. 


Bulls gaived pete 7 
Duncan (Camphelt, Moffat, . 

Junior and grand champion bull—Edel- 
lyn Farms, on Loyal Browndale. 

Senior and grand. champion female-- 
Baker Farms, on Supreme Rosebud. 

Junior champion female—Baker Farms, 
on Lovely Princess 3d. 

Aged herds—First, Degginger; 2, Sni-A- 
; 3, Child & Anceny; 4, T 
s + 5, Edellyn Farms. 
First, Edeliyn Farms; 
3, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 
Whalen & Sons, 
Edellyn Farms; 


on Dreadnaught 
ellyn Parms, Wilson, Ill, on Manor Chief 
5 Thompson, Fithian, Ii., on 
Maxwalton Minstrel. 

aE calved between June 1, 1924. and 
1925 (9 shown)—First, “4 


Easton & Ward, Danville, Calif., 

ie King Lancaster; : i 

, om Pield Marshall; 

Child & Anceney, Gallatin Gateway, Mont., 
: ro Po 


Hickman Mills, Mo., 
Hedgewood Harmony. 

Bulls calved between June 1 and Dee. 31, 
1925 (11 shown)—First, 


Yearling herds— 
Mathers Bros.; 


Pairs of calves—Pirst, 
2, Easton & We * 
Sni-A-Bar Farms; 
Kalarama Farms, i i < 


Farms; 3, Sni-A-Bar Farms; 
F. D. Isler & Sons, ; 5, Easton & Ward. 
Creekdale Mark; 
Thompson, on Maxwalton Referee; : 
5, Rookwood Farm, 
Regent and@ Collynie Cupbearer; 
A " Downsview, Ont, 
lynie White Bnsign. 


trophy—Edellyn 
trophy—EHdeliym 
of Great Britaim and 


Emilia RR. Cesares 
Shorthorn Socie 


Ireland special—BDdellyn Parms. 








The grand champion 


Bulls calved between Jan. 1 and May 31, 
1926 (13 shown)—First, 
Field Marshall; 
on Dreadnaught ’ 3 
, on Golden Ring Master 2d; 
Hayland Farms, 
‘Dreadnaught Comrade; 
Waukesha, Wis., 

Bulls calved between June 1 and Sept. 
30, 1926 (18 shown)—First, Edellyn Farms, 
on Edellyn Favorite; 
on Collynie Clipper Seal; 
Farms, Grain Walley, 
Courtier; 4, Prescott & Sons, 
5 , on Scotch Goods. 


Bulls calved es Oct..1 and Dec. ~ 


Easton & Ward, The 1927 Hereford show was not as large 


as last year, and probably the senate was 


, but, nevertheless, 
stock for the poe aoding 


class went to Buck Avalanch, 
we by the Saint Amour Co., 
This bull, an unusualiy 
with good depth of body, 
ied the aged bull class, and was the senior 
as well as the grand champion. 
from Hillandale 


2, Easton & Ward, 
Mo., on Sni- rv -Bar 


ciass of aged bulls and has made ¢ 
showing all season. 
to Camden Farms, 


Farms, on Loyal Browndale and Brow! ~ 
caston & Ward, on Col- 
4, Hayland Farms, 


Reserve honors went 


¢ r é rtli n I. 
lynie Nonpareil King; a a ee 


on Dreadnaught Pontiac; 5, Beker Farms, 
on Choice of All. 

Bulls calved since Jan. 1, 1927 (22 shown) 
First and 4, Edellyn Parms, on Edellyn 
and. Browndale Baron; 
on Dreadnaught Warden; 
on Hayland. Moon- 
5, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar 


Three bulls (13 shown)—First, 
; Easton. & Ward; 


Lady Ww codburn, 


first and won one of the most hotly con- 
r, the grand cham- 
pion cow was Camden’s Laura Hartland, 
of the Camden Farms, V j ty. Thi 
won the junior yearling class 
to the championship. 
Dominator, owned by J. 
was the senior 
champion female. 
Judges—A. K. Mitchell, 
. Paterson, Aurora, 
WAR 


Royal Warrant 


Hayland ‘Farms, 


Farms, Geneva, Ill. 
—First and 4, Edelyn Farms: y 
Ward; Mathers Bros.; _ Bulls calved before June 
Cows calved before ne 7, 
i dale Farm, Muscatine, Iowa, on Gambler 

‘ B. Cook, Townsend, Mont., 
Donald ae 10th; 4, Thistleton Farms, 
on Collin Woodford: 5 


othy Anoka; 2, Thosutioen, on Maxwalton 
3, Clover Leaf Farms, 
tan’ s Fortune 3d; 4, Russell, on | Jessamine 
Reynolds Bros., 
Goldie's Princess. 

Cows calved June 1, 1924, to May 31, 
1925 (10 Ts Baker Farms, on 
, Degginger, on Glos- 
ter of Wardiand, i ¢ Thompson, on Max- 
walton Rosebud; ‘4, Mather Bros., on Belle 


Sni-A-Bar Sunbeam 7th. 

Heifers calved June 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 
(16 shown)—First, Baker Farms, on Mel- 
bourne Missie 2d; 2, Child & Anceny, = 
Taana Missie; 3, Degginger, on Calla 2 
4, Edellyn Farms, on Edellyn Eliza 5th; ' 
s on Sni-A-Bar But- 


Heifers calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1926 
(19 shown)—First, iol 
Mist 25th: 2, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni-A- 
®ar Jealousy; 3, Baker Farms, on Secret; 


ed June 1, 1924 to o May 31, 1925 


, on Panama’s Choice 29th; 

J.D. Canary, Little- 

to Dec. 31, 1925 (12 
La 


Standard Domino; 5 
ton, Colo., on Anxiety 
Bulls calved June 


spur, Colo., on Lomond Lad 119th: 
on Fowler Domino and 
Prince Domino Mischief; 
on Brummel Panama 


5th. 
* Bulls ecalved Jan. 1 to a 31, 2 
shown)—First and 3 a 2 


Pleasanton, Calif., on Superior 62@ and 
Beau Domino; 2, Henry W. Marshall, La- 
fayette, Ind., on Hartland Mixer; 4,. Cam- 
den, on W oodford Lad; i, Hazlett, on 
Hazford Rupert E. 

Bulls calved June, 1 to Sept. 30, 1926 (13 
shown)—First and 2, Ken Caryl, on Pala- 
din Domino and Bright Domino; 3, This- 
tleton Farms, on Rosemont Braemore; 4, 


“ Cook, on Brummel Panama 69th; 5, La- 


mont, on Prince Domino Blanchard 3d. 

Bulls calved Oct. 1 to Dee. 31, 1926 (13 
shown)—First and 5, Ken Caryl, on Julian 
Demino and Densel Domino; 2, Jas. Price 
& Son, Onalaska, Wis., on Bonnie Donald 
3d; 3, Thistleton Farms, on Master This- 
tleton; 4, Hazlett, on Hazford Tone 22d. 

Bulls calved after Jan. 1, 1927 (25 ‘clemend 
—First and 3, Ken Caryl, on Gleed Dom- 
ino and Sheridan Domino; 2, Camden, on 
Prince Hartland, 4, Marshall; on Royal 
Mixer; 5, 3aldwin, on Beau Anxiety 4th. 

Three bulls (145 shown)—First and 5, 
Ken Caryl; 2, Camden; 3, Cook; 4, Canary. 

Cows poh before June i, 1924 (13 
shown)—First, Camden, on Lady Wood- 
burn 21st; 2, Shallenberger Farms, on Ro- 
wena Repeater; 3, Canary, on Miss Re- 
peater 106th; 4, Hillandale Farm, on Pan- 
sy Incom; 5, Hazlett, on Manoah. 

Cows calved June 1, 1924 to May 31, 1925 
(3 shown)—First, Canary, on Belle Dom- 
inater; 2, Cook, on Zool Panama 14th; 3, 
Lamont ,on Lomond Lass 9th; 4 St. 
Amour Co., on Doe Woodford 13th; 5, 
Shallenberger Farms, on Woodford’s Lady. 

Heifers calved June 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 
(17 shown)—First, Ken Caryl, on Sadie 
Domino; 2, Lamont, on Belle Blanchard 
206th; 3, Van Natta-Murdock Co., on 
Becky Avondale; , Camden, on Princess 
Hartland; 5, Hazlett, on Iola. Tone. 

Heifers calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1926 
(21 shown)—First, Camden, on Laura 
Hartland; 2, Baldwin, on Belle Stanway 
3d; 3, Marshall, on Julia Mixer; 4, Van 
Natta-Murdock Co., on Martha Blanchard 
d; 5, Canary, on Miss Repeater 122d. 

Heifers calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1926 
(13 shown)—First, Cook, on Cuba’s Joy 
36th; 2, Ken Caryl, on Eldora Domino; 3, 
Canary, on Miss Repeater 25th; 4, Mar- 
shall, on Bessie Ann Blanchard; 5, Van 
Natta-Murdock Co., om Lizzie Avondale. 

Heifers calved Oct. 1 to Dee: 31;, 1926 
(3 shown)—First, Ken Caryl, on Cuba 

mino; 2,. Marshall, on Princess Wood-+ 
ford 16th; 3, Camden, on Mae Woodford: 
4, Baldwin, on Bonnie Lass; 5, Lamont, on 
Lomond Lass 140th. 

Heifers calved after Jan. 1, 1927 (13 
shown)—Ffirst and 5, Ken Caryl, on Geral- 
dine Domino and Petunia Domino; 2; 
Thistleton Farms, on Bell Thistleton 2a: 
3.. Marshall, on Lassie Mixer; 4, Camden; 
on Belwood Hartland. 

Two females (18 shown)—First, Cam- 
den; 2, Ken Caryl; 3, Hazlett; 4, Cook; 5 
Saidwin. 

Senior and grand champion bull—St. 
Amour Co., on Buek Avalanch. Reserve 
grand champion—Camden, on Belmont 
Hartland. 

Senior champion female—Canary on 
Belle Dominator. 

Junior and grand champion female— 
Camden, on Laura Hartland. Reserve 
grand champion female—Canary, on Belle 
Wominator. 

Two bulls—First and 5, Ken Caryl; 2, 
Maziett; 3, Lamont; 4, Canary. Aged herds 
_ Wiest, Camden; 2, Ken Caryl: 3, Cook; 

Lamont: 5, Hazlett. Yearling herds— 
First Baldwin; 2, Camden; 3, Cook; 4, 
Hazlett; 5, Van Natta-Murdock Co. Pairs 
of calves—First and 3, Ken Carvi: 2, Cam- 
den; 4, Marshall; 5, Hazlett. Get of sire 
—First, Camden; 2 and 5, Ken Caryl; 3, 
Ccok: 4, Baldwin. 

Jr. champion bull—Baldwin, Superior 62d. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Among the breeding cattle, the Aber- 
deen Angus show of this year was prob- 
ably the best, especially with reference to 
the bulls—altho the female classes were 
of exceptional quality thruout. Among the 


closest battles was that of the aged bull 
class, when fourteen animals appeared 
before the judge. Revolution 7th, owned 


and shown by Harrison & Ryan, Harlan, 
Iowa, finally won the contest, and this 
bull later went thru to senior and grand 
championship honors. He has been a 
consistent winner all fall, and has a good 
head and lines and was in very smooth 
condition. Henry Schumecker & Sons, 
‘Blairstown, Iowa, placed second in this 
excellent class with their bull, Blackcap 
Bandolier 2d. 

Another interesting class was that of 
the vearling bulls, where 16 head faced 
the judges, and the_honors finally went 
to Ames Plantatio Pal, shown by the 
Ames Plantation Farms, of Grand Junc- 
tion, Tenn. This was also the junior 
champion bull, and he made a very favor- 
able showing. 

Harrison & Ryan also won another good 
class when, among the fifteen aged cows, 
Edella of Glencarnock 2d placed first. The 
senior champion female was the Harrison 
& Ryan cow, Black Lass Glencarnock 6th, 
but the junior champion female, Glencar- 
nock Jessie 9th; of Briarcliff Farms, Pine 
*lains, N. Y., defeated her for the grand 
champion honors, altho reserve grand 
champion honors went to the Harrison & 
Ryan herd. Harrison & Ryan also showed 
the best aged herd and best yearling herd. 

The show was marked by unusually 
close competition in all the classes and 
caused no little comment among the spec- 
tators who watched the judging very 
closeiv. It was the real outstanding con- 
test among the breeding classes. 

Judge—Prof. H. H. Kildee, Ames, lowa 

Bulls calved before June 1, 1924 (10 
shown)—¥irst and 3, Harrison & Ryan, 
Inc., Harlan, Iowa, on Revolution 7th and 
Escort_Marshall; 2, Henry Schumecker & 
Sons, Blairstown, Iowa, on Blackcap Ban- 
dolier 2d; 4, J. D. McGregor, Brandon, 
Man., on Permit 9th. 

Bulls calved June 1, 1924, to May 31, 
1925 (9 shown)—First, t Garrett Tolan, 
Farmingdale, Ml., on Eileenmere 15th;, 2, 
Woodcote Stock Farm, Ionia, Mich., ‘o 
Benedict of Woodcote 2d; 3, Congdon “e 
3attles, Yakima, Wash., on Prizemere 
55th; 4, J..S. Caldwell & Sons, Chillicothe, 
Ohio, on Elegant C. 

Bulls calved June 1 to Dee. 31, 1925 (6 
shown)—First, Woodcote Stock Farms, on 
Baron Burgess of Woodcote; 2, John H. 
Fitch, Lake City, Iowa, on Blackeap r ty 
tor 2d; 3, Fullerton, on Black Lg 

Buils calved Jan. 1 to Ma 926 (10 
shown)—PFirst, Harrison & Ryan, on En- 
chantér Harrison; 2, Mrs. Irene Brown, 
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Rose Hill, lowa, on Excelsior Marshall 3d; 
3, Briarcliff.Farms, on Briarcliff Pedro. 
3ulls calved June 1 to Sept. 30, 1926 (12 
shown)—First, Ames Plantation, Grand 
Junction, Tenn., on Ames Plantation Pal; 
2 B ri arcliff Farms, on Briarcliff E land 
2d; 3 and 4, Hartley Stock Farm, Page, N. 
D.; on Eric Harrison and Barbara’s En- 


sign. 

Bulls calved Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, 1926 (17 
show n)—F irst, Harrison & Ryan, on Rev- 
olution 50th; 3, Tolan, on Tolan’s Revolu- 
tion; 3, Fullerton, on Playman 2d of Sun- 
beam. 

(Bulls calved after Jan. 1, 1927 (12 shown) 
—First and 2, Congdon & Battles, on Idle- 
mere 6th and Prizemere 102d; 3, Hartley 
Stock Farm, on Prideman Harrison 12th. 






Three’ bulls (10 shown)—First and 3, 
Harrison & an; 2, Tolan. Two bulls 
(11 shown)—F rst, Harrison & Ryan; 2, 
Congdon & Battles; 3, Tolan. 

Cows calved before June 1, 1924 (11 


shown)—First and 2, Harrison & Ryan, on 
Black Lass of Gle nearnock 6th and Blacke- 
cap of Glenrock 3d; 3, Congdon & Bate 
tles, on Pride of Rosemere 59th. 

Cows calved June 1, 1924, to May 31, 
1925. (10 shown)—First, Harrison & Ryan, 
on Edella of Glencarnock 2d; 2, Wm. E. 
lien, on Even Glow; 3, Congdon & 
Battles, on Blackbird of Rosemere 56th. 

Heifers calved June 1 to Dec. 31, 1925 
(10 shown)—First, Rowles & 
Blackcap of Maple River 3d; 2 
Scripps, on Eloquent Lassie and Majesty 


Queen 2d. 

Heifers calved Jan. 1 to May 31, 1926 
(i9 shown)—First, Harrison & Ryan, on 
Barbara Harrison 2d; 2, Mrs. Irene Brown, 
on Elapis of Rose Hill; 3, gs & Bat- 

1926 


(13 shown)—First, Briarcliff 

3, Fitch, 
on Blackcap Bixie 4th. 
on Entelope of Rosemere and Erica 19th of 


tles, on Pride of Rosemere 1Mtt 
Heifers calved June 1 to ony * 30, 
Farms, on 
Glencarnock Jessie 9th; 2, Harrison & 
Ryan, on Blackcap Harrison 23d; 

Heifers calved Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1926 (22 
shown)—First and 3, Congdon & Battles, 
Rosemere; 2, Fullerton, on Erica 2d of 
Sunbeam. 





herds from Iowa. Among the winners was 


Adolph P. Arp, who showed the grand 
champion bull, a two-year-old, Leona’s 
True Lad. The junior champion bull, Vro, 
a senior yearling, came from the herd of 
Graff Bros., of Bancroft, Neb., who also 
showed the junior and grand champion 
cow, Venetta. “The senior champion cow 
was Beulia Charmer, shown by A. T. 


Schickedanz, Chenoa, Ill. The Arp aged 
bull, Teddy’s Boy, grand champion of the 
1926 show, headed the aged bull class and 
took the senior championship, but was 
beaten for grand championship honors 
this year by the other Arp “bull. Arp 
showed the best two-cow exhibit and best 
aged herd and get of sire, while Graff 
Bros. had .the best yearling herd. The 
contest was judged by Arno!d Caddy, of 
Victoria, Australia. It was a very good 
show and had some very strong competi- 
tion. 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 

Milking Shorthorns again were in evi- 
dence and repéated their comeback of 
1926 with a good showing of younger 
stock, and particularly cows in the young- 
er classes. The Alasa Farms, of Alton, 
N. Y., showed the junior champion female, 
Alasa Musical Cora, while Hudson & Sons, 
nrg Ohio, showed the senior cham- 
pion, Bonnie Queen, who later was made 
the grand champion cow. Bessboro Mu- 
sician, shown by the Alasa Farms, was 
the senior and grand champion bull, while 
Netick a —— by Webster Knight, 
Providence, was the junior cham- 
pion bull. x . “Serdar Chicago, judged 
the show. 





GALLOWAYS 


Judge Walter Biggar, of Scotland, made 
the awards in the Galloways. There were 
two exhibitors, Mrs. James Frantz & 
Sons, Mt. Cory, Ohio, were awarded first 
in aged bulls without competition, on 
General of F. F., also first in two other 
bull classes, Frantz Bros., Mt. Cory, 
Ohio, were awarded first in two-year-old 
bulls, on Plato L., which was later made 





Iowa State College judging team. From left to right—Shearer (coach), Darby- 
shire, Turner, Lacock, Besh, Clarence Thompson and Louis Thomps son. 
Heifers calved after Jan. 1, 1927 (9 the senior and grand champion. Frantz 
shown)—First, Scripps, on Key of Qual- Bros. also won first in junior yearling 
ity; 2, Congdon & Battles, on Irene of bulis, on Standpatter F., which was junior 


fRosemere 13th; 3, Harrison & Ryan, on 
Miss Gurgess Harrison. 

Senior and grand champion bull—Har- 
rison & Ryan, on Revolution 7th. Reserve 
grand champion—Ames Plantation, on 
Ames Plarttation Pal. 

Two females (12 shown)—First, Harri- 
son & Ryan; 2, Congdon & Battles; 3% 
Scripps. 

Junior champion bull—Ames Plantation, 
on Ames Plantation Pal. 

Senior champion female—Harrison & 
Ryan, on Black Lass Glenearnock 6th. 

Junior and grand champion female— 
Briarcliff Farms, on Glencarnock Jessie 
98th. Reserve grand champion—Harrison 
& Ryan, on Black Lass Glencarnock 6th. 

Aged herds—First and 2, Harrison & 
Ryan; 38, Congdon & Battles. Yearling 
herds—First, Harrison & Ryan; 2, Mrs. 
Irene Brown; 3, Congdon & Battles. Pairs 
of calves—First, Congdon & Battles; 2, 
Harrison & Ryan; 3, Tolan. Get of sire— 
First, Harrison & "Ryan: 2,,Congdon & 
Battles; 3, Mrs. Irene Brown. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorns were shown in a fine 
exhibition this year, and the grand chame- 

ion bull, Oakwood Baron, was shown by 

eegardin & Sons, of Duvall, Ohio. Bert 
Hanson, the Minnesota state corn husking 
champion and winner of second place in 
the national contest recently, was on 
hand with a good herd of Polled Short- 
horns, and succeded in winning the grand 
championship in the female class with 
Royal Jennie. The Hanson herd, of Man- 
kato, Minn.. ‘also took several other hon- 
ors, including the aged bull class, on Royal 
Marshall, and the junior champion cow, 
Shadybrook Lady. Hanson had a good 
group of ani imals, and took home = ral 
wins besides those mentioned. Z. T. Dun- 
ham & Sons, Dunlap, Iowa, won second 
honors in the aged cow class on Lady 
Perfect. 

Taking it all in all, the Polled Short- 
horn show was an exceptional one, ace 
cording to ringside experts, and while 
there were only a few animals in several 
classes they were of good quality and 
conformation and represented- the breed 


in first-class shape. 


5 RED POLLS 


A fairly good showing of Red Polls was 
on exhibition, 


including several good 





champion. In females, Frantz Bros. won 
senior and grand ch: impionship on Marjie, 
while Mrs. Frantz got the junior cham- 
pionship on Dainty F. The senior cham- 

on was a senior vearling heifer, while 
Baity F. was a calf. 


The Draft Horse Show 


PERCHERONS 
A horse show without equal in the last 
few years was staged by the Percheron 
folks when they brought out the largest 
exhibit of the breed for a number of 
years. The senior champion stallion class 


was a grand battle and was finally won 
by G. A. Dix, of Delaware, Ohio, owner of 
Don Degas. The reserve honors went to 
Singmaster & Son, Keota, Iowa, on 
Bronze, a four-year-old dnd a dandy ani- 

mal. A very good class of yearling horses 
Was shown, 

In the mare classes, the grand cham- 
pionship went to F. E. Murphy, Brecken- 
ridge, Minn., on Margot. The winning 
two-year -old was from the Singmaster 
stables, as was also the junior champion 
of the females. E. L. Humbert & Son, 
Corning, Iowa, showed a number of very 
good horses and place@ several of them 
in the money. The classes were all well 
filled in the Percheron show. It caused 
considerable comment among the crowd 
to see so many likely horses in the ring. 
They, were also of excellent quality and 


made’ a fine showing. 
Judges—Prof. R. B. Cooley, Lafayette, 
Ind., and R. M. Hamer, Boyce, Va. 
Aged stallions (8 shown)—First, 
State as x; 2, Augstin Bros., 
m.: 3; L. Humbert & Son, Corning, 
Iowa. year-old stailions (7 shown) 
—First, J. O. Singmaster & Son, Keota, 
Towa; 2, G. A. Dix, Delaware, Ohio; 3, 
Humbert & Son. Three- -year-old stallions 
(9 shown)—First, Dix; 2, Harry P. Rice, 
Holstein, Iowa; 3, University of Minne- 
sota. Two-year-old stallions (12 shown)— 
First, A. E. Gullett, Roberts, Ill.; 2, Ohio 
State University; 3, Michigan State Col- 
lege. Yearling stallions (16 shown)—First, 
Glen S. Sonner, Delaware, Ohio; 2 and 3, 
Woodside Farms, Columbus, Ohio. Stal- 
lion futurity (16 shown)—First, Sonner: 2 
and 3, Woodside Farms. Stallion foals (8 
shown)—First, University of Illinois; 2, 


Iowa 
Carlock, 
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DEALERS 
Write for prices 


and our, dealer 


proposition. 


Southard Feed & 


Milling Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Here is an egg-making mash 
which will give you bigger prof- 
its, healthier flocks and more 
eggs every. day. 
clean and 
dependable. 
Makes every hen 
do her best. 


This famous feed has 
been popular with 
farmers for years un- 
der the name of “Hen 
Egg Mash. 
Now sold under the 
SPEAR BRAND 
Trademark — and 
that means there is 
nothing better made. 


Look for This 
Trademark 
on Every Bag 


Tease mann eee, 















SPEAR BRAND 


Feeds for 
All Poultry 
and Livestock 














Five 
Hum- 


Dix; 3, University of Wisconsin. 
stallions (3 shown)—First, Dix; 2, 
bert & Son; 3, Singmaster & Son. 

Aged mares (13 shown)—First, F. E. 
Murphy, Breckenridge, Minn.; 2, Sonner; 
3, University of Illinois. Four-year-old 
mares (4 shown)—First, Michigan State 
College; 2, Sycamore Farms, Phoenixville, 
Pa.; 3, Augstin Bros., Carlock, Il. Three- 
year-old mares (8 shown)—First, Ralph 
Ww. Humes, | Delaware, ggg 2, Singmas- 
ter & Son; 3, Edwin Lake, F ‘ancy Prairie, 
Ill. Two-year-old filly (11 shown)—First, 
Singmaster & Son; 2, University of Illi- 
nois; 3, Humes. Yearling filly (13 shown) 
—First, Michigan State College; 2, Ohio 
State University; 3, Singmaster & Son. 
Filly foals (6 shown)—First, University 


of Illinois; 2, Michigan State College; 3, 
Murphy i 
Champion American-bred stallion—Dix, 


on Don Degas. Reserve—Sonner, on Hesi- 
tation Again. : 
Senior champion stallion—Dix, on Don 


Degas. Reserve—Singmaster & Son, on 
Bronze. 

Junior champion stallion—Sonner, on 
Hesitation Again. Reserve—W oodside 


Farms, on Sir Laet. 

Grand champion stallion—Dix, on Don 
Degas. Reserve—Sonner, on Hesitation 
Again. 

Champion American bred mare—Mur- 
phy, on Margot. Reserve—Humes, on 


(Patricia. 
Senior champion mare—Murphy, on 
Margot. Reserve—Humes, on Patricia. 


Junior champion mare—Singmaster, on 
Maple Grove Lagaceo. Reserve—Michigan 
State College, on Colene. 

Grand champion mare—Murphy, on 
Margot. Reserve—Humes, on Patricia. 

Stallion And three mares—First, Sing- 
master & Son; 2, Murphy; 3, University 
of Illinois. Stallion and three mares, 
American bred—First, Singmaster & Son; 
2, University of Illinois; 3, Dix. Get of 





sire—First, Humbert & Son; 2, Woodside 
Farms; 3, Ohio State University. Produce 
of dam—First, Michigan State College; 2, 
Iowa State College; 3 3, Dix. Three mares— 
First, Singmaster & Son; 2, Murphy; 3, 
University of Illinois. 





BELGIANS 


Belgian classes were not as large nor 
of as good quality as last year. How- 
ever, in the senior championship race, 
three good horses waged a battle that 
took the judge copsideratis time to de- 
cide—the Charles Wentz horse, of Kirby, 
Ohio, a_ four-year-old, Lordeau by name; 
Waynedale King, owned by Everet King, 
of Chicago, the first prize three-year-old, 
and last year’s grand champion being the 
contestants. The judges finally gave the 
decision to the King horse, altho it wags 
a_toss-up as some folks looked at it 
Waynedale King was_later made grand 


champion, while Lordeau was reserve. 
(Preston Wolfe, shown by the Michigan 
Agricultural College, won the yearling 


stallion class and was made the junior 
ehampion of the show. Likewise, in the 


| mare classes there were a number of bat- 


tles, and Marretta de Rubis, the first prize 





three-year-old mare owned and shown by 
the Michigan Agricultural College, finally 
won the grand c hampionship in this group. 

A special cup was given this year by 
the King of Belgium, and was presented 
by Prince Albert Edward Eugené Lamorel 
de Ligne, Belgian ambassador to the Unit- 
ed States. This cup was won by Wentz 
& Sons, of Kirby, Ohio. z 

Judges—Prof. D. J. Kays, Columbus, 
Ohio; Prof. A. B. Caine, Ames, Iowa, and 
J. S. Montgomery, St. Paul, Minn. 

Aged stallions (6 shown)—First, C. E. 
Jones, Livermore, Iowa; 2, University of 
Minnesota; 3, Chas. A: Wentz Sons, 
Kirby, Ohio. Four-year-old stallions (5 
shown)—First, Wentz & Sons; 2, Tru- 
Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, IIL; 
S. Three-year- -old stallions (13 
shown)—First, Evert 
2, Jones; 3, Owosso Sugar Co., Prairie 
Farm, Alicia, Mich. Two-year-old stal- 
lions (13 shown)—First, Iowa State Col- 
lege; 2, Trumans; 3, Jones. Yearling 
stallions (9 shown)—First, Michigan State 
College; 2, Iowa State College; ~ Jones. 
Stallion foals (5 shown)—First, Owosso 
ee Co.; 2, B. Hitchcock, Lacon, IIL; 
re . N. Clark, Sheldon, I. 


a mares (7 shown)—First, Michigan 
State College; 2, Wentz & Sons; 3, Jones. 
Four-year-old mares (5 shown)—First, 
Wentz & Sons; 2, Owosso Sugar Co.; 3, 
Andrew Nolan, Rouléau, Sask. Three- 
year-old mares (6 shown)—First amd 2, 
Michigan State College; 3, North Dakota 
Agricultural College. Two-year-old fillies 
(6 ne Ak na Michigan State College; 
2, Went Sons; 3, Jones. Yearling fil- 
lies (futurity) (12 shown)—Fi 
Sugar Co.; 2, Wentz & Sons; 3, North 
Dakota Agricultural College. Filly foals 
(4 shown)—First, Michigan State Col- 
lege; 2 and 3, Owosso Sugar Co. Three 
mares (3 shown)—First, Michigan State 
Lome 2, Wentz & Sons; 3, Owosso Su- 
gar 

Senior champion § stallion—King, on 
Waynedale King. Reserve—Wentz & Sons, 
on_Lordeau 2d. 

Junior champion _ stallion—Michigan 
State College, on Preston Wolf. Reserve 


King, Chicago, II1.; 


—tIowa State College, on Farceur Supe- 
rior. 
Grand champion _ stallion—King, 


Waynedale King. Reserve—Wentz & & Sons, 
on_Lordeau 2d. 

Senior champion mare—Michigan State 
College, on Marretta de Rubis. Reserve— 
Michigan State College, on Pervenche. 

Junior champion mare-—-Owosso Sugat 
Co., on Syncopation. Reserve—Wentz & 
Sons, on Woodrow Wilson’s Sunbeam. 

Grand champion mare—Michigan State 
College, on Marretta de Rubis. Reserve— 
Michigan State College, on Pervenche. 

Stallion and three mares—First, Michi- 
gan State College; 2, Wentz & Sons; 3, 
Jones. Get of sire—First, Michigan State 
College; 2, Jones: 3, Owosso eoeas Co. 
Produce of dam—First, Owosso S$ 
2, Jones; 3, Michigan State College. 
stallions—First, Jones;. 2, icipierces ia5 


"Five 
Pio- 


King Albert cup—Wentz & “Sons, on 
* Lordeau 2d. 
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CLYDESDALES 


ada repeated her last year’s win- 
+ in the Clydesdale classes, taking 
wh grand cham ionships on stalliong 
~@ mares. ‘The former honor was won 
» §Sansovina, owned and shown by John 
Enclair, Congress, Sask., while the mare 
snors went to Lady Price, shown by the 
‘perimental Farm, Indian Head, Sask. 
> Clyde show was practically Canadian. 
i H. Kildee, of Ames, Iowa, placed the 
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SHIRES 

Charles Burgess, Wenona, Ill., and J. G. 
iwanmer, Ames, Iowa, placed the light of- 
fring of Shires that came into the ring. 
qrumans’ Stud Farm, Bushnell, Ill., won 
the stallion championship, on Bushnell 
Bohemian, While H. W. Matern, Lostant, 
fi, showed the champion mare, Model 
gir. Reserve honors went to F. A. Hud- 
geston, Webster City, lowa. 


SUFFOLK-PUNCH 

Hawthorne Farms, Hawthorne, Ill, exe 
pibited all the champions in the Suffolk- 
punch breed, on Hawthorne Wisdom, the 
stallion, and Hawthorne Sea Breeze, 2 



























The Breeding Swine Show 


Breeding swine were on hand in limited 
gumbers in practically all the breeds. 
Altho they were of good quality, the show 
js not to be compared with some of the 
state fair exhibits. 

w. Cc. Anderson, West Liberty, Iowa, 
laced the ribbons on the Poland Chinas. 
Farris Bros., Bussey, Iowa, won the hon- 
ors with their boar, taking grand cham- 
pionship. The sow ribbon went to Hack- 
ett & Son, Norwalk, Ohfo. 

Tamworth breeding hogs, one of the 
larger classes, were judged by I. M. Reed, 
Qskaloosa, Iowa. Smithson & Sutherlin, 
Russellville, Ind., took the boar champion- 
ship, while G. W. Baker, Shelbyville, Il, 
took the sow honor. Reserve grand hon- 
ors on a2 SOW went to an Iowan, A. 

Augustine, Rose Hill, Iowa. 

Hampshire honors were 
T, A. Flenner, Ashmore, Ill., on both the 
sow and boar shown by Frank C. Oren, 
Wilmington, Ohio. Turner Bros., Dewitt, 
lowa, however, showed the junior year- 
ling boar and junior champion. 

Chester White honors were won by A. 
H. Stuart, Newhall, Iowa, who showed the 

nd champion boar and sow. Ray E. 
orehead, Maquoketa, Iowa, showed the 
best aged boar. Arthur Tomson, Wabash, 
Ind., placed the ribbons. 

Klondike Farm, Elkin, N. C., came to 
Chicago and carried away the Berkshire 
boar grand championship, while the grand 
champion sow was picked from the Syca- 
more Farm herd, of Douglassville, Pa. E. 
J. Barker, Thorntown, Ind., placed the 
avimals, 
McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa, won both 
grand championships in the Duroc Jersey 
classes, as decided by Judge W. J. Fitts, 
Gallatin, Tenn. They also won the junior 
pig and sow classes, in which there was 
as good competition as in any of the 
classes. 


The Breeding Sheep Show 


Among the breeding classes of sheep 
-—where classes were of somewhat larger 
size than heretofore—there was consider- 
able competition, especially among the 
Rambouillets. King Bros., Laramie, Wyo., 
show the champion ram, while Purdue 
University had the champion ewe. Classes 
were especially large in the lamb groups. 
Among the Oxfords, Russell Fleming, To- 
ronto, Ont., showed the champion ewe, 
while Iowa State College won with its 
ram. In the Cotswold classes, E. B. 
Moore, Sheridan, Ind., showed the chame- 
pion ram, while Chas. J. Shore, Glanworth, 
Ont., had the champion ewe. McEwen & 
Sons, of London, Ont., had the best 
Southdown ram, while John D. Larkin, 
Buffalo, N. Y., showed the best ewe. 

Thousand Springs Farm, Wéndall, Ida., 
was the winner in the Hampshire ram 
competition, while Mount Haggin Co., of 
Anaconda, Mont., had the best ewe. The 
University of Kentucky showed the cham- 
pion Cheviot ram, and Keith B. Clark, of 
Clark's Hill, Ind., had the best ewe in 
the breed. F . Lee, Highgate, Ont., 
showed the champion Lincoln ewe, while 
H. T. Crandell, Cass City, Mich., showed 
the champion ram. The best Dorset ram 
was that of the Filmore Farms, Benning- 
ton, Vt., and the best ewe of this some 
oe ros Chase Bros. Ranch, illow 

e, dS. e 


Judging Contest 


The Iowa State College won the intere 
collegiate judging contest at the Inter- 
national last week, when they scored 4,506 
Points out of a possible 5,000, and_nosed 
out Ohio, who scored 4,462 points. Kansas 
was third with 4,452 points. Ted Besh, 
of the Iowa team, was the individual high 
Scorer, and won this honor by making a 
total of 924 points out of a possible 1,000. 

he Iowa team won the trophy by its 
consistent work, placing second in cattle 
and horse judging and third in sheep and 
hogs. The Iowa team was composed of 
Ted Besh, Waterloo; Clarence Turner, De- 
Witt; William Darbyshire, Washington; 
Louis I. Thompson, Hampton; Clarence 
Thompson, Hampton, and Wayne Lay- 
ceck, Ames. The Iowa team in winning 
duplicated the records made by its dairy 
cattle judging team and dairy products 
team, which won first in the National 
Dairy Show, and the swine judging team, 
which placed first in the National Swine 
Show this year. The team was coached 
by Prof. P. §. Shearer. 

Another Iowa team won first place for 
Iowa State College in the meat judging 
contest, which was inaugurated last year 

r the first time at the International. 
This Iowa team scored 2.397 points out 
of a possible 2,700, and nosed out South 
Dakota by 8 points for the honor. Kansas 
Was third and Missouri fourth. V. E. 
McAdams, of Kansas, was the individual 
high scorer, while Howard W. Mathews, 
of lowa, was second. The team was com- 

sed of Glenn C. Briggs, H. W. Mathews, 
red B. Willrett and D. W. Johason, al- 
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ternate. 
Helser. 
contest. P ; 
The. third Iowa State College ‘team to 
win Was in the crops judging contest, 
held jin connection with the Hay and 
Grain’ Show. However, this team only 
laced third in a group of eleven, with 
North Carolina winning the contest and 
Kansas taking seco The lowa team 
placed first on identification of_crops. It 
was composed of Otho Miner, ¥W. Buch- 
holtz and Paul Hanson. we 

In thé non-collegiate judging contest, in 
which twenty junior judging’ tearas com- 
peted, Oklahoma won easily when. they 
defeated the Illinois team by nearly 100 
points. Richard Chiles, of Oklahoma, was 
the individual high scorer, and the lowa 
team, which won the contest at the state 
fair, placed eighteenth. 


It was coached by Irof. M. D. 
There were twelve teams,in the 


Junior Feeding Contest 
Cattle 
Judge—W. L. Blizzard, Stillwater, Okla. 


Shorthorns calved between Jan. 1 and 
Aug. 31, 1926 (30 shown)—First, Richard 
Mcintyre, Charleston, Ill.; 2, ohnn K 


Morris, Lanark, Ill.; 3, John Black, Aledo, 
Ill.; 4, James G. Pierce, Columbus Junc- 
tion, Iowa; 5, Edwin Rhoda, Chenoa, ILIl.; 
6, Howard Burkett, Bainbridge, Ind.; 7, 
Marvin Yoakam, Keswick, Iowa; 8, Wayne 
Nemby, Arcola, Ill.; 9, Howard Held, Hin- 
ton, Iowa; 10, Floyd Wescott, Clear Lake, 
Iowa; 11, Glenn C. Teegardin, Duvall, 
Ohio; 12, Harold H. Thompson, Lafayette, 
Ind.; 13, Merle Craft, Elgin, Iowa; 14, 
James Corrigan, Jr., Dougherty, lowa; 15, 
W. C. Baum, Jr., Indianola, Ill.; 16, Frank- 
lin O. Bennett, Indianola, Ill.; 17, Frank 
Cunningham, nark, HI.; 18, Robert E. 
Runnels, Kansas, Ill. 

Herefords calved between Jan. 1 an@ 
Aug. 31, 1926 (48 shown)—First, Clifford 
Johnson, Elkhorn, Iowa; 2, Wm. Keith 
Wells, Washington, Iowa; 3, Creig Claney, 
Mechanicsville, Iowa; 4, Ralph Helander, 
Wenona, IIl.; 5, Mary E. Bersig, Jackson- 
ville, Ill.; 6, Louis Osterhoff, Jr., Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; 7, Ray Greathouse, Hindsboro, 
Ill.; 8, Wayne Greathouse, Hindsboro, IIL; 
9, Robert L. Richmond, Peotone, Ill.; 10, 
Willard Martin, Perrysville, Ind.; 11, Paul 
E. Howey, Tuscola, Ill.; 12, Bryce H. 
Green, Hutsonville, [ll.; 13, Harold Mul- 
lins, Lee, Ill.; 14, Wm. Edgar, Arcola, Ill.; 
15, Virginia Atkins, Warren, Ill.; 16, Don- 
ald Siemers, Peru, Ill.; 17, W. C. Baum, 
Jr.; 18, Virgil Martin, Covington, Ind. 

Angus calved between Jan. 1 and Aug. 
31, 1926 (49 shown)—First, Wm. R. ,Wil- 
son, Muncie, Ind.; 2, Keith Collins, 
ccmb, Iowa; 3, Harold Dannen, Melbourne, 
Iowa; 4, Wendell Nordstrom, Aurelia, Ia.; 
5. Lawrence Wilson, Princeton, Ill; 6, 
Ervin J. Schmuecker, Blairstown, Iowa; 7, 
John K. Morris; 8, Lucile Gring, Dallas 
Center, Iowa; 9, Lee Embree, Morley, Ia.; 
10, Max Thompson, Cortland, Ind.; 11, 
Wendell Morgan, Aledo, Ill.; 12, Celesta K. 
Schmuecker, Blairstown, Iowa; 13, Wayne 
B. Challand, Waterman, Iil.; 14, Elliott 
Brown, Rose Hill, lowa; 15, Wayne Davis, 
Ind.; 16, Mark Kinsel, Vin- 


Independence 
ton, Iowa} 1%, Harold Hassler, Manning, 
Iowa; 18, Areline Kirschbaum, Defiance, 


owa. 

Shorthorns calved since Sept. 1, 1926 (12 
shown)—First, Vincent Gruss, Greenfield, 
Iowa; 2, Arthur Essington, Clifton, Ill.; 3, 
Laurence Wood, Rives Junction, Mich.; 4, 
W. C. Baum, Jr.; 5, Rowland H. Clamme, 
Upland, Ind. 

erefords calved since Sept. 1, 1926 (7 
shown)—First, Clifford Johnson, Elkhorn, 
Iowa; 2, Mary E. Bersig; 3, Edwin Mat- 
zen, Mason City, Iowa; 4, Robert Clingan, 
Perrysville, Ind.; 5, Everett Williams, Sa- 
lem, Ind. 

Angus calved since Sept. 1, 1926 (21 
shown)—First, Tim Pierce, Creston, Ill; 
2, Keith Collins;~ 3, Wm. Wilson; 4, 
Leroy B. Nash, Tipton, Ind.; 5, Raus 
Brown, Aledo, IH. 

Champion—Clifford Johnson, Elkhorn, 
Iowa, on senior Hereford. Reserve—Tim 
Pierce, Creston, Ill., on Angus. 

County groups—Indiana (3 shown)— 
First, Jackson county; 2, Vermilion coun- 
ty; 3, Tippecanoe county. Illinois (5 
shown)—First, Morgan county; 2, Mercer 
county; 3, Bureau county. Iowa (2 shown) 
—First, Marshall county; 2, Benton 
county. 

State groups (3 shown)—First, Iowa; 2, 
Illinois; 3, Indiana. 

Lambs 
Judge—H. L. Garrigus, Storrs, Conn. 
Three pens shown irst, Charles L. 


Brown, Battle Ground, Ind.; 2, Charles 
Peckinson, Buckley, Ill.; 3, Clyde Lyon, 
Milford, Ill. 

Barrows 


Judge—W. W. Smith, Lafayette, Ind. 

Eight shown—First, Boodie Waggoner, 
Dewitt, Iowa; 2, Jennie E. Turner, De- 
witt, Iowa; 3, Charles L. Brown; 4, How- 
ard Hiett, West Point, Ind.; 5, Edwin 
Brown, Aledo, Ill 


Breed Associations Meet 


Many of the breed associations held 
their annual meetings during the Inter- 
national Week, and transacted their an- 
nual business and elected officers. In 
nearly all cases, attendance was good and 
considerable progress was reported for 
the past year. 


PERCHERON SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
The Percheron Society of America held 
its fifty-second meeting and reported an 
increase of eight per cent in registrations 
for the past year, when 4,022 horses were 
recorded. They claim a total of 196,080 
horses have been registered by the society 
since its founding. New members to the 
number of 331 were added. At a board 
meeting which followed the adjournment 
of the annual meeting, the following of- 
ficers were elected: W. utler, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, president; W. S. Corsa, 
White Hall, Ill, vice-president; Ellis Mc- 
Farland, Chicago, Ili., secretary; C. 
Stanton, Chicago, IH., treasurer. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP BREEDERS 

Shropshire sheep breeders held their 
annual session and listened to a number 
of speakers who discussed the sheep busi- 
ness. The association reported 463 new 


members for the year, with a good sur- 


jus in the treasury. Officers were elected 
» follows: President, Wm. Fy Renk, Sun 
‘Prairie, Wis.; vice-president, C. W. Cof- 
fey, St. Paul, Minn. R. C./Yohe, Iowa, and 
Edward Greeley, Oregon, were elected di 
rectors. H 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

F. EB. Jackson, Hurley, S. D., is the 

newly Png president of the American 

Shorthorn Breéders’: Association, as a re- 





sult of a meeting of the board'of directors; 


f the association at the close of the ane | hose Ini ‘tha’ teesintee *ometaee, ae okie 


ual meeting at the International last 
week. Mr. eckson succeeds -himself in 
the high position at the head of this 
body. d. Logsdon, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
succeeds himself as vice-president; C. D. 
Bellows, of Maryville, Mo., succeeds him- 
self as treasurer; F. W. Harding, of Chi- 
cago, succeeds himself as general execu- 
tive, and: P. K. Groves succeeds himself 
as_ secretary. 3 

In choosing the new board of directors, 
Harry Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa; F. E. Jack- 
son, Hurley, S. D.; John R. Tomson, Do- 
ver, Kan., and Gov. A. C. Shallenberger, 
Alma, Neb., were all elected to succeed 
themselyes. A vacancy caused by the 
resignation of W. H. Pew, Millbrook, N. 
Y., from the board, was filled for a _two- 
year term by the election of C. A. Bran- 
son, Cadiz, Ohio. 

The treasurer reported spending $55,862 
for prizes last year at fairs. 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS ASSO- 
CIATION 


S. C. Fullerton, Oklahoma Angus breed- 
er, was re-elected to the presidency of 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Associa- 
tion. Ed Hall, Mechanicsville, Ill., was 
elected vice-president. The new directors 
added are: O. V. Battles, Washington; 
E. G. Ryan, Iowa; W. H. Cooper, Iowa; 
J. G. Tolan, Illinois, and Oakleigh Thorne, 
New York. Retiring directors were: H. 

. Harrison, California; A. B. Sawyer, 
Kentucky; J. W. McKinney, Missouri, and 
J. S. Caldwell, Ohio. 

A total of 113 new members joined the 
association during 1926. Missouri led all 
states in the number of new members with 
24. Iowa was second with 14 new mem- 
bers, thus losing the lead which it had 
held since 1921. An increase in registra- 
tions of 8 per cent was reported for the 
past year by the secretary. 


TAMWORTH SWINE ASSOCIATION 


Tamworth breeders who met at the In- 
ternational elected I. M. Reed, Oskaloosa, 
lowa, president for the coming year. Fred 
Fillman, Dexter, Iowa, was chosen for 
vice-president, and W. T. Barr was re- 
elected secretary. Mary new members 
were reported to have joined during the 
year, and the officers showed considerable 
progress in the breed for the year, in their 
-reports. 


POLLED SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


In the election of officers at the Polled 
Shorthorn Society meeting, J. H. Clamme, 
Upland, Ind., was the only nominee and 
was given the unanimous vote of fthe 
meeting. Shuler McCormick, Pinkstaff, 
lll., was elected vice-president, and John 
L. Tormey, Chicago, was re-elected sec- 
retary and treasurer. A sales committee 
was named, consisting of Chas. N. Lee- 
mon, Hoopeston, Ill.; Albert Hultine, Sa- 
ronville, Neb., and Paul Teegardin, Du- 
valli, Ohio. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE Racor ASSO- 
CIATIO 


At the annual meeting of the Hampshire 
Swine Record Association, C. D. Streeter, 
of Keokuk, Iowa, was re-elected presi- 
dent, and A. Flenner, Ashmore, IIL, 
was re-elected vice-president. Three di- 
rectors were re-elected—Seth Hadley, of 
Indiana; Mr. Flenner and Clayton Messen- 
ger. of Iowa. Secretary Gene Harsch, 

ssistant Secretary L. L. Reed and Treas- 
urer H. B. Hinegartner were also re- 
instated.* A substantial increase in mem- 
bership and recording ower the previous 
year was reported. 


NATIONAL SWINE GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


The National Swine Growers met last 
week at the International and elected the 
following officers: President, A. F. Sinex, 
Tama, Iowa; vice-president, Charles W. 
Taylor, Omaha, Neb.; treasurer, George 
M. Cantriil, Des Moines, Iowa. Directors— 
Duroc Jersey, Arden McKee, Creston, 
Iowa; Poland Chinas, George M. Cantrill, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Spotted Poland Chinas, 
Fred L. Obenchain, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Yorkshires, J. S. Coffey, Columbus, Ohio; 
Hampshires, E. M. Harsch, Peoria, IIL; 
Berkshires, E. J. Barker, Thorntown, Ind.; 
Chester Whites, James R. Moore, Roches- 
ter, Ind.; Tamworths, I. M. Reed, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa; United States government, E. 
Z. Russell, Washington, D. C.; college and 
experimental stations, A. L. Anderson; 
press, Sam R. Guard, Chicago, Ill. 

Secretray E. M. Christen, of Springfield, 
Iil., reported the finances of the associa- 
tion in a good, healthy state. 


AMERICAN DUROC JERSEY ASSO- 
CIATION 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
American Duroc Jersey Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the office of the or- 
ganization at the Livestock Record build- 
ing in the Union Stockyards, Tuesday, 
November 29, with about forty members 
present. The — of the secretary and 
treasurer showéd a good year’s business, 
about 22 per cent more pedigrees being 
received and recorded than in the previous 
year. The receipts were about $800 more 
than the expenditures, and this has been 
added to the surplus. Investments to the 
amount of a little more than $6,000 are 
a by the association, and all debts are 
paid. / 

Dr. W. J. Fitts, of Gallatin, Tenn., was 
re-elected president; Charles F. Hildebolt, 
of’ Dayton, Ohio, was chosen vice-presi- 
dent, and A. H. Sheets, of Indianapolis, 


Ind., and R. J. Bvans, of icago, were 
re-elected to the offices of treasurer and 
secretary, respectively. Mr. Sheets and 


. M. Barker, of Thorntown, Ind., were 
re-elected directors, and S. E. From- 
meyer, of Chambersburg, Pa., was elected 
director from the eastern territory. 
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= POLAND CHINA RECORD ASSO- 
: : CIATION 


Members ‘and officers of the American _ 
Poland China Record Association gathered 
for business and social session during the 
International Livestock Show.. The gath- 
erings took on more significance than 
usual, as the association will soon observe 
its fiftieth anniversary, having been or- 
gantess at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, January 

3, 1878. Many expressions of praise were 
voiced on the service which the associa- 
tion had rendered in this time /in: promot- 
ing one of America’s foremost breeds of 


President Burlie Dobson, of Lancaster, 
Wis., presided, many letters of apprecia- 
tion were read from members who could 
not attend. In spite of the present low 
feeling that pervades the purebred swine 
industry, there was a spirit of optimism in 
the gatherings, based on the belief that 
the coming year would see many of the 
present unfavorable conditions righted. 
for the fiscal year closing October 31, 
ust past, 360 new certificates of mem- 
ership were issued. 

Officers were re-elected, viz.: Burlie 
Dobson, Lancaster, Wis., president; Geo. 


W. Davies, secretary; P. A. Blackford, 
Hillsboro, Iowa, treasurer. Executive 
committee, Lee Serven, M. A. Dowling 


and E. C. Caverly. Directors, Lee Serven, 
Illinois; H. O. Tellier, Minnesota; Glenn 
D. MacQueen, Nebraska; Burlie Dobson, 
Wisconsin; W. C. Anderson, Iowa; EB. C. 
Caverly, Illinois; M. A. wling, Iowa; 
Frank A. Williams, Indiana; H. O. Shele 
don, Kansas. 





ALFALFA VS. TIMOTHY FOR DAIRY 
CATTLE 


Chemical analyses show that alfalfa 
contains about three times as much pro- 
tein and about six times as much lime as 
does timothy. Both of these substances 
are needed in liberal amounts by cattle 
which are either growing or yielding milk. 

For many years past, experiments have 
been carried out in which the feeding 
value of these two hays for cattle and 
other farm animals have been studied. 
The results all show, as was to have been 
expected from the chemical analyses, that 
alfalfa is far superior as a food for grow- 
ing and milking animals, to timothy. In 
some cases, dairy.cattle have been kept 
for several years on alfalfa hay and alfalfa 
pasture without any other food, and have 
grown satisfactorily and given very fair 
yields of milk on this dlet. 

In recent years the nutritive properties 
of many farm feeds have been studied (n 
more detail. It has been found that the 
life and usefulness of dairy cattle is not 
more than a year or two on rations of 
grain and concentrates alone, or on grain 
and concentrates combined with poor 
quality roughage such as straw. Dairy 
cattle will thrive, nowever, for long peri- 
ods of time on rations of grain and con- 
centrates combined with alfalfa or timothy 
hay of fairly good quality. The question 
has arisen, therefore, whether dairy cows 
will do as well on rations of grain and 
timothy as on rations of grain and alfal- 
fa, provided the lack of protein and lime 
in timothy hay is made good by-feeding 
with it a grain mixture high in protein, 
and some -good calcium salt such as 
ground limestone. 

Experiments have been carried out to 
answer this question. Cows were fed 
first on grain and alfalfa and then on 
grain and timpthy, or vice versa. They 
got nearly equal amounts of protein and 
lime on both rations, and were at all times 
given about as much food as they would 
eat. Both the timothy and alfalfa hay 
used were of average quality, and approx-. 
imately equal to the No. 2 grade of the of- 
ficial United States standards. On both 
rations the cows consumed decidedly more 
protein and total digestible nutrients than 
they required according to any of the rec- 
ommended feeding standards, eating a 
somewhat larger surplus on the timothy 
rations than on the alfalfa rations. They 
gave between 35 and 40 per cent more milk 
and fat on the rations containing alfalfa 
than on the rations containing timothy. 

Other experiments along the same line 
have shown that certain exceptional cows 
will do remarkably well for a long time on 
raticns of grain and timothy hay, pro- 
vided they receive plenty of protein in 
their grain. These experiments show also 
that the quality of the hay makes a great 
difference in the extent to which cows are 
able to utilize it in producing milk. But 
no results that have been obtained so far 
give reason to doubt that alfalfa of good 
quality is superior to timothy of the same 
quality as a feed for dafry cattle, not only 
on account of its higher protein and lime 
content, but also because it contains more 
of certain vaguely known food substances, 
such as the vitamins, which are necessary 
for milk production, and which can not be 
supplied by grain and concentrates. 

Work is now being carried out to deter- 
mine just what visible characters of hay 
go with a superior quality for nutrition 
and milk production. The work is not yet 
sufficiently advanced to make detailed 
statements possible, but the results ob- 
tained so far indicate that leafiness of 
legume hays and color in all kinds of hay 
are very tmportant. These qualities in 
hay are recognized in the official United 
States hay standards. The stage of cut- 
tirg, also, for all kinds of hay is of great 
importance, hay cut in the bud or early 
bloom stage being superior in feed value 
to that cut in full bloom, and very mark- 
edly superior to that cut in the pod and 
seed stage.—Edward B. Meigs, Bureau of 
Dairying, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 
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Send for FREE Copy 

great FREE 3argain 
offers you amazing mon- 
ey-saving opportunities in Gift 
Items, Christmas Cigars, Radio, 
Household Needs and Drugs. 
Before you spend one cent see 
this fascinating Bargain Bul- 
letin. Buy more Christmas 
Gifts with less money. 


Deep Cut Prices on 25,000 
Christmas Gifts 


Presents for everyone, 


This 


Book 


riced lower than you 
can get anywhere---direct from the World's Larg- 
est Cut Rate Store! Thousands of bargains. 
postal or letter for your Free copy today 

article guaranteed to be satiefactory. Write 


KATZ DRUG CO. 
Dept. 1305 Kansas City, Mo. 


















Analysis shows Champion Pig Meal high- 
est of all in feed value—yet it is lowest in 
cost per ton. Contains no alfalfa, corn nor oats 
which you can raise or buy cheaper at home. 


(hampion 


PIG MEAL 


is a complete balaaced:ration for both brood sows 
and pigs. Fed as slop or dry meal. Palatable and 
digestible. Contains all the mineral hogs need and 
all the combined vegetable and animal protein 
they can safely handle. Nocottonseed meal used. 
Save $3 to $5 a ton on Pig Meal 

If vour dealer cannot supply you, 

write or wire us direct. (4 


CHAMPION MILLING & GRAIN CO., CLINTON, IOWA 


ATTENTION 
CORN HUSKERS 


When your hands or fin- 
gers crack open, or are cut, 











pinch the parts together 
and plaster with 
WAKEFIELD’S 


HEALING (STICK) SALVE 
It hardens and makes a 
waterproof, dirt- 
proof, healing plas- 
ter without a band- 
age. Every good 
druggist sells it or 
we mail it postpaid 


for 25c. 
C. Wakefield & Co. 
Bloomington, III. 
COOK YOUR FEED and ADD 
to its value-.with the 
PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron. Made of 
the best cast iron, surface very 
smooth, extra thick bottom, sim- 
vle* quickly understood, convenient, 
nodipping ont, emptied inone minute: 
Water jacket prevents burning. 
Keeps live stock in thrifty condition, 


We make 23 sizes and kinds 
of steek food cookers. 
Also Dairy and te Steves, Water and Steam 


Jacket Kettiss, Mog Seatders, Caldrons, ete. 
&@ Write ue. Ask for our illustrated free catalogue + 


DB. R. SPERRY & CO., Boxig Batavia, itl. 
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EY CITY, N. J. 





Used the world over for 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist J 





SH), DAVENPORT, IOWA 
= Youare proud to tell friends 





that you stay at the “Black 
Hawk" when in Davenport. 
‘i ical. too. 350 rooms. 
Rooms $2.50 up. 











STOCKADE 


(Continued from page 7) 
of criticism of Lincoln and the govern- 
ment, some of them, and she heard it in 
speeches at German gatherings; for most 
of the German citizens were opposed to 
the war, and this was one more reason 
for the gulf between Gus Herbst and his 
neighbors. Surely, there was some truth 
in all the claims that only New England 
traders were profiting from the conflict, 
and that the negroes did not want free- 
dom or were unworthy of it. Minna had 


Me 














| been repelled by the violence of Dalzell’s 


words, but she Had been even more re- 


| pelled by the obvious and calculated ap- 


peal of Foster to his audience's prejudices. 
She wondered‘where the truth lay. 

“Yes, Scott is getting to feel worse and 
worse,” Hermann was saying as they 
neared the Herbst saloon. ‘‘He’s got to 
get out of it, I guess. And I don’t much 
like the idea of working for anybody else. 
I guess I'll volunteer.” 

“Well, here we are!” Mr. Herbst ush- 
ered them thru the side door of the sa- 


loon, into a little back room where were 
three small tables. “Come on in now, 
Ruby, Helen!"" he commanded, as_ the 


younger girls held back with their escorts. 


They entered noisily, and the four of 
them took a table in the corner. Minna 
and Hermann sat near the door. Mr. 


Herbst pulled off his coat and hung it on 
a hook, pushed up his sleeves, and trotted 
into the front part of the saloon, where 
two or three men stood by the bar, drink- 
ing and arcuing loudly. In a few moments 
he returned with steins of cold beer on a 
tray, and a few pretzels. He served them 
all, preoccupiedly, glancing uneasily to- 
ward the front room. “Them damn sol- 


diers from the island is over-town to- 
night, drinking and fighting,”” he grum- 
bled, “I think pretty soon Hans and me 


put them out and shut up.” 
“Ugh, I don’t like beer.”” Ruby shrugged 
her shoulders and nibbled at a pretzel. 


“Sure,”’ her father expostulated. “Good, 
cold beer now. It put the color in your 
cheeks, the—— Listen!” He paused with 


hand, motioning for si- 
lence. From far away came a steady, in- 
sistent, throbbing beat of a drum. 

“It's at the island,” declared the blond 
boy with Helen, speaking for the first 
time since they had entered the room. 

“Oh, it’s just somebody celebrating, 
isn’t it?’ Hermann suggested 

“It's from the island,’ the blond youth 
insisted. 


his stein in his 


HEY all again, and the 


held #ilent 


sound came more strongly now, un- 
mistakably. ‘You're right,’’ Hermann de- 
cided. “Some of the prisoners have es- 


caped again.’ He looked about nervously. 
“I guess there won't be any news yet 
about it, but I'll have to stay around up- 
town until we do hear something.” 

“Well, now’s the chance for those bums 
to get put out,” Mr. Herbst resolved. 
“They got to pay attention to that if we 
can make ‘em hear it, sure. Then I guess 
I better look at the warehouse once, may- 
be. Well, you will excuse me.”’ He drank 
his beer hastily, and disappeared into the 


bar room just as a crash of glassware 
was followed by an excited maudlin out- 
} ery. 

“IT think I'm going home, Hermann,” 
Minna announced almost at once. “My 
head aches, sort of.” 

“You wouldn't like to take a little walk, 
then?” He looked at her hopefully. “y 


would like to talk to you. I mean it about 
going in again, Minna.” 


“Not tonight,’” Minna answered decided- 


ly. “I'm sorry, “Hermann,” she added, 

more kindly. “T do want to talk with 

you about it, but I'd be no good tonight. 

But I hope you won't volunteer. I don't 
| believe you ought to.” 

“Well, I don’t see anything else.”” Her- 
mann’s face was clouded as he rose and 
followed her thru the door. 

They could hear the beat of the drum 


very distinctly now, from across the bay, 
a persistent muttering roll that was ex- 
citing yet somehow chilling. Bright 
lights of torches and bonfires were visible 
about the encampment and the stockade; 
sparks made a red flare from the stack of 
the gunboat which lay off the island. Un 
in the town was constant shouting, and 
torches bobbed about the docks where 
soldiers who had been celebrating in 
Sandusky were hurriedly embarking to 
return to the island. 

Minna turned tack to Hermann. 
mean you wouldn’t want to 
the Register if Scott leaves? 
much for him?” 

“Yes, partly that,” he answered gloom- 
ily, meeting her eves. 

She laughed embarrassedly, and turned 
away. “Come then, girls,’’ she demanded. 
‘“Tt’s late already.”’ 

She entered the dark kitchen. To her 
astonishment she heard low voices from 
the unlighted front room: and the aston- 
ishment deepened to incredulous horror 
as she recognized unmistakably the deep, 
rich tones of Philip Dalzell, in which she 
had heard. such a short time before, from 
the platform at the park, those blasphe- 
mies against Lincoln. With a swift, sile 
movement she closed the door leading 
from the kitchen to the sitting-room, and 
leaned against it, breathing hard. These 
men must have come here to see her fath- 
er. What could it mean? 


(Continued next week) 
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A million farmers, about one fifth 
of all those who raised hogs in the 
United States last year, cured their 
meat with Edwards Old Hickory, 
the original and genuine 
smoked salt. Thousands of them 
have written grateful, enthusiastic 
letters like the above, telling how 
Old Hickory has saved time, labor, 
meat and money;— how it has 
prevented spoilage during cure and 
done away with the fire risk and 
excess meat shrinkage of the old 
method of smoking. But chiefly 
they tell of that marvelous flavor 
of genuine hickory wood smoke 
mingling with the natural meat 


million farms 


“Old Hickory Smoked Salt is wonderful. We never hadjnicer 
meat and we will never go back to the old method of curing, 
We have recommended it to all our frien 
Lange, Montevideo, Minn. 

















“ basset Mr. John 


juices in a delicious blend that 
only Old Hickory can produce. 


You can get the same splendid re- 
sults and the same delicious flavor 
by simply replacing ordinary meat 
salt with an equal amount of Old 
Hickory Smoked Salt in your own 
curing recipe. Old Hickory is high- 
est purity meat salt smoked in the 
open air with hickory wood smoke. 
Not another thing is added. No 
smoke-house is needed. For meat 
curing Old Hickory is packed only 
in ten pound drums with the trade- 
mark, exactly as it appears here. 
Your dealer will show it to you. 








TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT OFF AND CANADA 


SMOKED SALT 


EDWARDS PROCESS 


PATENTS PENDING 


Write today for curing booklet No. 425 
THE SMOKED SALT COMPANY, 405-425 Culvert St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














WALLACES’ 


Safety First 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
FARMER. If 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


you do not 

















The Farmers’ Best Investment 


N years of increasing strength of the Federal 
Land Banks have made their Bonds a seasoned 
Not a default on interest or principal. 
one Billion dollars of these Bonds now held by investors. 


standard investment. 


capital and reserves exceeding $70,000,000. 





Over 
They are 
guaranteed jointly Fy the twelve Federal Land Banks, with combined 


Back of these Bonds are 


farms valued at more than twice the amount loaned. These Bonds 
are safer than any single first farm mortgage. 


Federal Land Bank Bonds 


Completely Tax-Exempt 


You can buy Federal Land Bank Bonds at the current market 


ptice from any Federal Land Bank or from the Fiscal Agent. 
Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $10;000. 


When you need money these Bonds can be readily sold; 


and they make acceptable collateral. 


Send for Federal Farm Loan Circular No. 
16, “Financing the Farmer’? — FREE 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 


Federal Land Banks 
are located at: 
Baltimore, Md. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Houston, Texas 
Louisville, Ky. 





fee 


Federal Land Banks 


NEW YORK CITY 


31 Nassau Street 





































EX of farmers order 
from me, every time they 
need harness. You. too, will 
be pleased with ues gress en 
saving my way of dealin, 


rect makes possible for ia Bills 
] guarantee to please you. 
Examine and Test 
at My Risk 

In fairness t© yourself, find out about my har 
ness and my ——— low prices. I will send 
you any set you select from my catalog for you 
toexamine and test any way you wish. You pay 


nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. 
Write today for free catalog. 


OMAHA TANNING CO. $4559," 


HARNESS BILL KALASH, 
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Big Savings on Your Oil 
—and on gasoline too. You can 
buy at wholesale drum prices, at 
big discounts if you have a 


HOME OIL PUMP 


You save more than the pump costs on 
your first barrel. Have your own oil 
and gas supply right at home. No 
muss, no grease, no barrels to lift or 
tilt. A money-saver on the farm. 
Send $3 and we will ship you a Kwart 
Kwick, complete, prepaid; your 
money back if not satisfied. Built 
of finest cast. iron, brass and 
steel. Lasts forever. Big- 
gest money-saver you’ve 
ever had. Order today 
from this ad, or write for 
free literature. 
Kwart Kwick Dept. 
VIKING PUMP CO, 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 





i worked during treatment. At druggistsor 





a BOIL, }SHOE BOIL, CAPPED. HOCK | }SHOE BOIL, CAPPED. HOCK | 


or bursitis are easily and 


quickly removed with- 
out knife or firing iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 
permanently and leaves no 
blemishes. Will not blister 
or remove the hair. Horse 









$2.50 postpaid. Horse book 6-S free. 
rised user writes: ‘‘Horse had largest shoe boil I 
ever’ caw Now a e. I would not have thought that 
e it away so completely.” 


ABSORBINE 











W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 289 Lyman St., Springtield, Mass. | 
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ip Your Raw Furs 
Albert N.RoseéBros. Inc. 


SAINT PAUL ,MINN. 
FAIR CRADI/NG MOST MONEY 
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DES TANNED 


have the hides. COWNIE, FREE 


old reliable tan 
into beautiful fur coats, far robes or har- 
ness leather for you. Save f 










Many profits 
te today for 
COWNIE 2 anne 
53 Market St. Hi ey AP 














404 Des “Molnes, fowa 


Please mention Wailaces’ Farmer 

















when writing advertisers. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“About the only thing you 
can’t get on time in this country 
is meais.” 

















HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 




















so send 


Contest closes December 20, 
your postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded foi the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


PROPERLY STUNG 

Sandy bought two tickets for a raffle 
and won a $1,500 car. 

His friends rushed up to his house to 
congratulate him, but found him looking 
miserable as could be. 

“Why, mon, what’s the matter wi’ ye?” 
they asked. 

“It’s that second ticket. 
bought it I canna imagine.” 


Why I ever 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 
Mother (after visitor had gone): ‘You 
dreadful boy! You stuck your tongue out 
at the minister. Now, don’t deny it! I 
saw you as I entered the room.” 
Bobby: ‘‘Why, mother, I just showed it 
to him. He said: ‘Little man, how do you 
feel?’ and I thought he was a doctor.” 


WEAR AND TEAR 
The first thing that a Scotch baby is 
taught is to learn to catch rubber balls 
on the first bounce. It saves both wear 
and tear on the ball and also on the floor 
or carpet. 





FEELING FOR SAFETY 
Burke (from top ef building from which 


four wires dangled): “Bill, catch hold 
of two of those wires.” 

Stille: ‘All right!’’ 

Burke: ‘Feel anything?” 

Stille: ‘‘No.” 

Burke: “Well, don’t touch the other 


two; there’s 2,000 volts in them.” 


‘I’m going to marry a pretty girl and 
@ good cook.” : 
“You can’t. That’s bigamy.” 


THE MISSIN’ MISS 
“My girl reminds me of an old Ford,” 
“Why; is she an old wreck or a flat 
tire?’ 
“No, no; she’s missing again.” 


RULES OF THE GAME 
‘Where is the car I left parked here?” 
“TI can only tell you where part of it is.” 
“Quick! Tell me!” 

“A cop came by and took the number.” 
ber.” 


SHE VALUED HER LIFE 


The dear old lady entered a drug store 
and looked doubtfully at the youthful 
clerk behind the counter. 

“T suppose,” she began, “that you are a 
properly qualified druggist?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“You have passed all tae examina- 
tions?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Never poisoned anybody by mistake?” 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“Very well, then,”’ she replied, heaving 
a sigh of relief, and laying a coin on the 
counter, “you may give me a nickel’s 
worth of cough drops.” 





Mrs. Cronan heard her little grand- 
daughter, Margaret, crying as if in pain, 
and hastened to the child. 

“Why, dear, what is the matter?” in- 
quired Mrs. Cronan. “Did you meet with 
an accident?” 

“N-no, grandma,” sobbed Margaret. “It 
wasn’t an accident. M-mother did it on 


purpose.” 








You'll never wear out an 
Empire stu Wheel 


Solid, one-piece hub. 
















Wrought steel Metal is our own ex- 
spokes, eold rivet- clusive composition 
ed into the rim, (much harder, far 
can never work more durable, than 
loose. Welded into common cast iron). 


Cast on sand 
bands; no remova- 
ble boxes. 


the hub they form 
non-breakable con- 
struction. 


Hubs guaranteed 


for life against : 
Wrought 





wearing out; re- steel 
placed free of rims will not 
charge if they bend; can not 


ever need refill- break. 


3 Make Your Old Gears Like New 


Save money. _Equip any old gear with BMPIRBS. Get many years of extra 
wear. Wide tires reduce draft 25%. Best of all in wet fields and on bad roads. 
Low down makes them 50% easier to load. 


You buy wheels for the last time when you choose BMPIRBES. W heels we made 
more than 35 years ago are still in use today. And this 35 years’ experience 
represents the extra value only EMPIRDBS can give. Our guarantee protects 
you on material, workmanship and perfect fit. Hubs never will wear out. If 
they do, you get a new set free. 


If your dealer does not sell genuine FREE catalog showing all styles of 
EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS mail cou- steel wheels, axles, skeins, gears and 
pon direct to us for prices and big wagons. { 


EMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. W QUINCY, ILL. 
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"EURS 


Liberal Grading— Quick Pay! 


(eo BIGGS’ Expert Graders know fur 

values and grade your furs up to the 
very top. Big demand. Trapping 
most profitable in yeers! Fur shipments 

now piling in to get the big early prices 

at Biggs—K.C. Ship Yours Now! 
One Fur or 1,000! And cash in full 
goes back to you same day furs received. 
No Commissions Deducted 
A Hold Separate Request sent with your 


=. | shipment holds furs separate till you've had time to 
receive check, Your Furs Back if you’re not satisfied, 


” Fur Price List &@ Game Laws, Shipping Tags, ete. 


ppers’ Tips tell how to grade furs 


it 
New Catalog of and Aeure val FE # 
Trappers’ Supplies 21i's2k7 i: E. E 
>) Send Postcard or clip this ad and ee eee eee 


a Ew. BIGGS eco. , At? Biggs Sullcing, 
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Nurses all pigs night and day. 
Greatest Work Saver for hog 
Nothing like it for sav- 

ing pigs. Pigs wean ) thesaseives. 
Pays for itself 


Ol cleaned for market earlier. 2 ia grow faster. 
ye season with extra profits. Noru 


FOR SLOPS AND LIQUID FEEDS (25+ 


Gives uniform mixture. Handles any wet feed, soaked ground feed or 
ankage. Made of heavy gauge galvanized 

ron for life long service. Big capacity. 
Heated with oil burner for winter use, 
Keeps feed at right temperature and clean. 

No files in summer. Compact. Easy to move 

and fill. Stops crowding and feed waste. 

An all-year feeder that is revolutionizing 

hog feeding methods. Write for au = 


mL ROSCO HULLER COMPANY 
EsGattown 1owa 





“I have used the Liquid 
Feeder for the growing of 
135 late fall shoats. Larg- 
est and most uniform bunch 
I have ever grown. Keeps 
slop warm. 
FEaNK SCHNEBERGER 
Iowa City, lowa 






















CORN SHELLER 


The old reliable Hocking Valley has been 
lowa’s favorite for over fifty years. Two 
generations of lowa farmers have made 
the Hocking Valley the standard machine 
by which others eg judged. wey or 

er operation with capacity up to thirty- 
ee bushels per hour. ers ev here 
have the Hocking Valley, or cir will 
be sent free on request. 


HAMILTON AND COAL CO. 
Est. 1869 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time iast vear. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance as much as other products is due 
to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 






















































































FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in e twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 


MAY*\HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.28 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. 





RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
November 19, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 94 per cent, grain 
91 per cent; livestock 88 per cent, lum- 
ber 88 per cent, ore 38 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 100 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 


4% per.cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.00 
per cent, 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
49%4c, week before 49%%c; cheddar cheese, 


last week 26c, week before 25c: eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 44c, week before 
444%4c; ducks, last week 22c, week before 
1814c; fat hens, last week 22c, week be- 


fore i9%%c. 






























































ez] S25 
soo} Son LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
tealags Liverpool—Last week_ $14.48, week be- 
pes! pes fore $14.69. Chicago—Last week $11.68, 
¢ 5 an ¢ En week before $11.95. 
Fisher's index number ...... | 146,98 
9 
CATTLE—At Chicago The Week's Markets 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... | 196 145 CATTLE 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... | 203} 154 | 
Canners and cutters ........| 177 132 | | oy 
Feeders ...... ii viaell i kW divin se 208) 143 | a 
HOGS-—-At’ Chicago ~~ i 
ERRCY DEE cconccunscsconsaes|, 290). 75-| ei g| & 
aa 119) jl F £ S 
ee Ree Sade a | & | eis 
Sows (rough) ............... 104! 70 isa it best 
I . an eavy wt. bee 
SHEEP—At Chicago cateers. (1,100+1,500 Ibs.) | 
s 09 0cscce ole cece ssecccce 0 oice—- * | 
Lambs i: a Last’ week ............/27.12/18125/17.00 
WOOL AND HIDES aan before .. os Sines ene 
o0o0a-— 
Quarter blood wool at Boston) 154{ 110 Last’ week: ..........~.{15:00/16)00/15.12 
Light cow hides at Chicago.| _125/__156 meek before ........./1#192116.50/14.50 
um— 
: = Last week ............/11.38/12.00/10.92 
At Chicago— Week before ........./11.12/11:62/10.92: 
Corn, No. 2 mixed: .....cccses 137 118 Common— | 
Oats, No. 2 white’ ........... 12 113 Last week ............!/ 812] §.88| 7.88 
Wheat, Wo>. 2706 ....wcsccce 123) 98 Week befo eocccccee] 7.88) 8.38) 7.88 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 115) 92°| Light weight beef steers | 
On lowa Farms— (1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
re sphesbis nek aneueaae 148 125 Choiee and prime— | 
SRR. nnn ain'n aaahinss pee ies li 118 Ls ae. wate pe putas Basti oe 
Jeek before: ........./17,00/17.75/16.75 
MILL-FEEDS Medium and good-— | | 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee} 154) 159 Ligst' week: ............ 12.88!13.§ 
Linseed meal, at | ry iss oe before ...... «+ o (12.62/13: 
Bran, at Kansas City........ 4 = BAS 
< s c ge Clty....... | 144} 120 i i, ee 8.12} 8.88) 7.88 
Sioets,. oe Beene SY Week before .....222. 7.88) 8.38) 7.88 
HAY Batoher cattle— | 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago:,..| 101) 82 | Scar samene 13:50/14.25!12 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City) 114] ___ 96 | olveek before 12.22 1221}12!50/12:75/12.50 
T ows— | | | 
— wrest souin cao Last week ...... eeeess| 9:88170,50! 9.30 
Butter, at Chicago ........ ‘ 143] 93 Week before ......... 9.38110.00| 9.30 
Clover seed, at Toledo....... 187] 79 Bulls— | 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 61] 78 Last week .........-..| 7.62} 862! 7.38 
Cotton, at New York ..... ie 146) 158 Week before ....... 7.25) 7.95] 7.32 
Paes, Bt COSSRIR: ..« ocmcc-c0000 135] $1 —_ and cutters— a P | F 
zast week ...... eveeeel, 5.62] 5:55] 5.42 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago Week before, 1.222722: 5.30] 5.25] 5.42 
TAME... ceca 108 91 | Stockers and feeders— | 
Sides 108 79 RIG. WURDE 3 no 00080%s-00 10.75]10.88!10.50 
RN scence 189 72 Week before ........./10.62/10.75|10.32 
INN a ncaa nth nadine ies 153 95 | Cows and heiférs— | | 
| DBRT Week .....0000% coe! 7.50] 7.38] 7.75 
FUTURES—At Chicago | Week _ before .........| 7.50] 7.38] 7.75 
Corn— | 
_ CLL ET ee HOGS 
Oats— oe (OR — ] 
BRAG seccccesccccseqescecess| SAG’ 255 | RTT Sere ees ae eee: Sa | 
Wheat— Week before ......:..| 8.52) 9.00) 8:62 
_ ey cseserovcevesscocesecce!| 221 96 Medium (20-60las— |S 
Sara ea a cris zast week ...... eeeeee| 8.50) 8.80! 8.42 
May scetussessssesssessss| HBL 89 | Week, before “220222221] 8.68) 8.88) 8.70 
Sides— | a oa g.18) 8.38) 8.17 
. ‘ . 4aSt WOOK ..ccces eee . Ose oe ot 
January .-.222222222-222222} 110) 81 Week before 222202221] 8:35) 8.45) 8.25 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | | 
. Last week ......c.e+e.|' 7.82} 7.88) 7.88 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 70 65 Week before ......... 7.92] 7.88] 8:08 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 113 80 | Smooth and rough heavy | | 
Copper, at New York ........ 86 103 | packing sows (250 Ibs. | 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 135 84; up)— | 
Lumber— _ | AMS: WOOK: >6...00050,00 --| 7.381 7.68! 7.12 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Washe- Week before ..... ~ 7.62] 7.82! 7.30 
DEPT” <0 gues ee ee. 174 90 | Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | 
Yellow Pine (southern) Te, ST ee et ee 
x8 No. 2 com. boards. 159 86 WOO DEORE .occcececfsescct ole) Sab 
Yellow Pine (southern) Stocl: pigs— | | 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 183 82 a ee eeren | Eee | 8.38 
on ee re eee 145 95 Week before ...00cee. eet | 8.50 
FINANCIAL SHEEP 
Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
month of October ........ 225}; 101 medium to prime— | 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper,} Last week ...... o eee} 13.12/13.92/13.00 
es ee nan | 84! 8s | Week before ...... «- -{13.22/13.85/13.25 
Industrial stocks ............ 275| 124 | Lambs, culls and.common | ) 
Railroad stocks .......eceeees | 127} +119 SIRE WOE os cwceenwbes 110.62/11.30] 9.88 
} Week before ......... ime 88/11.42/10.00 
Yearling wethers, medium | { 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on to_ prime— | | | 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are LOS WH o.cscacn<uon 1 9.75}11.25]10.25 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on Week before: ......... 9.62/11.12]10.25 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver-- | Bwes, medium to choice—! | | 
age railroad workman is now getting Last week ............| 5.751 6.00] 5.62 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared Week before .........1 5.62! 6.00! 5.38 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per | Feeder lambs, medium to | | | 
cent of the pre-war normal. Ss 7 | 
FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- ast week ............ 13.12!13.88!12.50 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent Week before _.......-. /13.12)13.88/12.50 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
War as city labor. 


























classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 











erage of prices from common to choice. 

























































average of the corresponding week, thug 
Dias. 


































































































*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


, Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton. lots. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 46e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 21c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $17.60, 
and cotton at New York 19.6c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 73\c 
for new No. 3 shelled and 71%c for new 
_ 4 yellow shelled, oats 44%c, wheat 
1.14, 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat the fourth week in 
November were 8,370,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 7,220,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 6,023,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in November were 64,000 bushels, as 
compared with 49,000 bushels for the 
week before and 104,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the fourth week in November were 22,000 
bushels, as compared with 77,000 bushels 
for the week before and 42,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
November were 7,561,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 13,007,000 pounds for the week 
before and 8,524,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
fourth week in November were 3,568,000 
pounds, as compared with 4,986,000 pounds 
the week before gnd 10,764,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog. prices are 78 per cent of the ten- 
years average, as contrasted with 1% per 
cent for fat cattle, 80 per cent for sheep 
and 103 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 








HAY 
’ eliminating all seasonal 
> | *HOGS 
© | a 
g/¢| i's | 3 
| 4 E 8 a ns 
| & - ns ~ a -c ° 
° ] a eS ae | 
° nS) 38 oS | 
Mixed clover No. 1— | OS) oF) £3 
PAat WOH”. os. 050% eeeblnstee 11.00/18.00 BO} Ro! a 
, Week before eoeece eeelecees '11.00/17.50 October 7 to 13 q7 75) 
Timothy, No. 1— | hen og | October 14 to 20 88} 77; gy 
a af - ‘ es PEO eT ae «gti no Quacker 2 SS i ee ee 107 92) gg 
ee e De ee eee elecece fooeoel ° wat a 
Alfalfa, ‘choice— | | Novenite gh hep or 34/2 
3 eae /19.50/21..00! November 1 to 17 1..2..] 341 33, 2 
Week DOEOUE. c0kssnase |19.50 21.00! November 18 to 24 Senet 78 73 q 
a ie 1— 118 s0l19.25| November 25 to Dec. 1...) 92) 73; 7 
4as WECK secconpecoebe oo J. ————— 
Week Defore ......... '18.50/19.25! tCATTLE 
Alfalfa, standard— } | | = 
OS eee '16.50/17.50! Oatader 7 ta 92 ............ 68 83/107 
Week before ......... 16.50/17.50} October 14 to 20 ..,...... 85) 82) 15 
Alfalfa, No. 2— eae eae pet 21 to 27 oe eee 90 85/1 
BE I sicicirsin accuann 12.50/15.2 ; October 28 to Nov. 3.... 87 81) 121 
Week before ......... 12.50|15. | ee KS... - veeees | 2 83) 19 
Oat straw— } November ta VF wie. 78 
Last week ..........00+ 7.50| 6.25/11.00 | November 18 to 24 ...... f~ T is 138 
Week before .......... 7.50) 6.25; 9.59 | November 25 to Dee. 1...) 81 5\ 12% 
— a 
GRAIN eeP 
ee Ceteper T tar 8S oii. chew | 75] 91) * 49g 
} ; x October 14 to 20 2.2.0... cee | 90) 90| 7g 
| } b - Ottober 21 to 27 ......... } 82) 95) 9% 
ie Ps od October 28 to Nov. 3.... 63; 84, 97 
| to | e oh ow November 4 to 10 ...... Ti] - 95) gf 
§ = = ee November 11 to 17 ...... 67] 971  §9 
| 2 | € eh gs November 18 to 24 ......| 69) 89 3] 
| & k oO M4 Qa November 25 to Dec. i 93] 110] 9 
Corn; No. 2y— | i | | 
Last week ....| .92% 2 § 8254! 
Week before ..} .91 8 [SB | October 7 to 13 75| 91 98 
pel ON Bg Ee es woe 
sast week ....}. ° * [es es etober 2 oO 27 | E 10: 
Week _ before wel 088 81 -7834| .80 October 28 to Nov. 3.... 63 84 ie 
it Seek | ek oe Late Looe ee On ta 2 = 
sas PeK eco ot r, e e a / s . J 6 eerees ‘ vt 
Week before .. "8654 15% "75% | IT% November 18 to 24 ...... | 69) 89! 10] 
ay oor dian sera! uo ane pie November 25 to Dec. 1... 931 110' 103 
sas ORM esent d 4 ~ 49% * , - : sheep 
__ Week before ..| .5114/ .48 -5016| .47% witas ance ee ee 
——— ert a *Cattle prices are for fat beef’ steers. 
Last week .... $6 2 Foal tSheep and lam receipts are combined, 
hee ‘ A “74 %6| 
Last week ..../1.11%4/1.01 |1.0014/ CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
Week before ../1.09%4| .97%4! .9614| - 
Wheat; No. 2 hard} ] 
Last week ....{1:31%/1:26 11.31%|1.22 1927| 1926! 1925) 1924 
Week before ../1.31%/1.25 |1.3416|1.2114 | i | | 
November 25 ........ 8.75) 11.65/11.59! 8.70 
FEEDS November 28 ....... } §.60111.00 17.15! 8.50 
November 28 ........ 8.85'11.80/117.25| 9.15 
> o fs, November 2% ......... 1 $.65112.00/11.15) 9:30 
2 zs o November 30° ...... + $.59311.95/70:95) 9:15 
= Oo; §$ £& om Becember'T .......... --| $.50111.95/12.15) 8:90 
¢/ a/2/8| 8 
| 
Zl] el El. » § WINTER STORING OF VEGETABLES 
S)ahSt al é AND FRUITS 
Bran— With the wide variety of fruits: and veg- 
Last week... ./31.25/28.75/28.62/32.00 ; etables available on the farms. during the 
Ph before. .|31.25/28.75|28:25/30.00 summer, many farmers do not have as 
ne! = ol many vegetables in the winter as people 
Last week.... 31.25 32.50 29.25736.00 who live im town; because of improper 
Week before. ./31.25/52.50/28.75|35.00' ona ; 
Hominy feed— | storage facilities. And every year it is 
Last week..../33:50/...../\..../33.00 estimated that large quantities’ of fruits 
Week. before. .|33.00),....[...../33:00 and: vegetables. are lost in storage; due to 
eae em poor conditions or the storing of frost- 
Bee Do7—— a bitten, bruised, immature fruit and vege- 
onal pe ae et Pree irae tables otherwise unfit for storage. Only 
Cottonseed meal — sound products will keep. Storing of 
(41 per cent)| bruised or injured fruits or vegetables not 
Last week..../46.00 only will spoil themselves, but also fre- 
eae before. .|46.00 uently ruin all that comes in contact 
aa with them. 
gil jl Sis Leap Pialtaie topes apes But the right kind of products. will keep 
Gluten— ee oe ee g thruout the winter if properly stored. 
Last week eine sikeniooles « JeeCTO These conditions are the proper tempera- 
ae Oe Re i oS De eee 135.70 | ture, right amount of moisture in the air 


and sufficient ventilation. 
ucts also 
storing. 

Potatoes, apples, carrots, turnips, beets, 
eabbage and celery should be kept in a 
cool, moist atmosphere at a temperature 
of around 3. to 40 degrees, conditions ob- 
tained generally in a basement with no 
furnace or where the furnace is set far 
enough away from the storage room so 
that heat does not reach: it., If the venti- 
lation is poor and the storage room is too 
dry or warm, any of these things will 
wither. Sometimes it is necessary w 
sprinkle the floor in a dry concrete cellar 
to provide enough moisture. 

In case there is no farm cellar, an out- 
side pit will answer the purpose many 
times even better than a basement. A 
dry, well drained place should be chosen 
for the pit. Most farmers who use this 
method get best results when they dig 
down four to six inches over a space large 
enough to be stored. They cover the bot- 
tom of the pit with straw and products to 
be stored are placed in a pile. A venti- 
lator made of three boards nailed together 
is inserted down ‘thru the pile of fruit or 
vegetables, and several of them are used 
if the pile is long. The ventilators are re- 
moved when freezing weather starts. A 
layer of straw is placed over the vege- 
tables, and on top of this comes a six-inch 
layer of dirt. 

When the weather is cold enough to 
freeze the layer of dirt, another layer of 
twelve to eighteen inches of straw should 
be placed over the layer of frozen dirt, 
which will hold the temperature nearly 
the same thruout the winter. As the 
vegetables are removed from the pit, care 
should be taken in covering up the end 
of the pit to prevent freezing. Apples, 
potatoes or similar crops can be placed 
in barrels and handled the same way as 
in the larger pits. Apples should be han- 
dled exceptionally carefully, cooled in the 
night air before going into storage. Open- 
ing- of windows at night to let in some 
cool air will help hold the temperature in 
a room at the proper point, altho care 


Different prod- 
require different methods of 





must be exercised later as the nights be- 
come colder. 
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Fresh From the Country 














IOWA 
Eastern-—Johnson County, Dec. 2—About 
half of the farmers have finished husk- 


jng and many more are almost thru. The 
yield was all the way from 35 to 65 bushels 
per acre, with good quality. A few rains 
delayed husking somewhat, but we have 
had no snow yet this season. This morn- 
ing was the coldest we had, the tempera- 
being near the zero mark.—O. J. R. 


ture 

Central—Dallas County,. Dee. 1—A lot 
of corn still in the field; very few are 
done. Corn is generally of good quality, 
put yields have been varied and disap- 
pointing; 25 to 70 bushels reported. Coern 
has been tough and hard to gather. No 


the ground is quite dry, 
Stock 


in for a month; 

ably too dry for winter wheat. 
ae healthy; some hog flu. Not 
any cattle on feed yet, and few hogs 

g outs No farm sales yet. Corn is 
elling for 65 cents for 70-pound bushel, 
delivered; mot much fit to shell—H. C, 
Flint. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Dec. 2— 
Corn crop nothing to brag about, neither 
quantity nor quality. A few have finished 
husking; considerable to pick yet. Roads 
good, weather nice about a week back, 
colder today. One neighbor was plowing 
last Monday. Has been considerable flu 
among hogs; most people lose a few. .No 
snow; fine weather for stock. Lots of 
moving to take place this winter.—E. A. 
McMillin. 

Southern—Ringgold County, Dec. 2— 
Corn about half in crib; making about 
three-fourths of the amount estimated; 
fair quality; selling at 65 to 70 cents to 
feeders. Weather fair and cool—just a 
little snow that soon disappeared. Several 
loads of western horses and milk cows 
shipped in and sold. Ground is not frozen. 
—Monroe Newton. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Dec. 2—The 
weather is pretty cold. Fall work is about 
finished up. More than an average amount 
of fall plowing, has been done. Husking 
is finished; a small job in many places, 
where grub-wcrms did much damage. 
iHcgs are going to market very light in 
weight. Cow testing for tuberculosis is 
going on thruout the country, with some 
serious losses.—A. A. Hallett. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Dec. 2 
Weather fine for corn husking, which is 
the order of the day, with poor yield and 
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poor quality. Many thru husking, and 
many only commenced. Corn selling at 
around 70 cents per bushel. Many hogs 


going to market. Fall wheat looks very 
good. Not many farm sales as yet. Cattle 
are a good price, but few on feed. Farm- 
ers very anxious to stop the stealing go- 
ing on in the country.—John L. Herman. 
Western—Guthrie County, Dec. 2—About 
three-fourths of the corn is in the crib. 
What is left is mostly that which is being 
shucked slowly by owners to save ex- 
pense. Some is being shipped out; un- 
usual here, as feeders generally get the 
most of it. Hay is scarce and high. Cream 
is 45 cents. Our first snow came yester- 
day, and it is continuing lightly today; 
somewhat windy.—C. H. Taylor. 


ILLINOIS 

Eastern—Vermilion County, Dec. 1—We 
are having wet weather; has been rain- 
ing about all week, and snowed yesterday. 
Everything is white this morning. Can’t 
pick corn for a week; fields are soft; corn 
wet. Nobody done picking yet. Wheat 
looks fair. Livestock doing well. Cows 
selling high; twenty-one head sold at a 
public sale for $100 each. A few saies. 
New corn 70 cents per bushel.—Dlmer 
Varner, 

Central—Shelby County, Dec. 1—Over 
five inches of rain besides some snow so 
far this week has retarded corn husking. 
Some report corn that is husked as spoil- 
ing in the crib and damaging badly in 
the field. Corn yield less than expected. 
Most of the wheat still looking good. Not 
as many hogs on feed as usual, and some 
talk of cutting down on number of sows 
kept for spring pigs.—S. M. Harper. 


NEBRASKA 

Southeastern—Otoe County, Nov. 28— 
Farmers are getting along nicely husking 
corn, and many are *done, and the nice 
weather is a great help to the work prob- 
lem and on all kinds of livestock. Fall 
‘wn wheat looks good. Fall seeding of 
alfalfa in fine condition. Ground not fro- 
zen here yet to date, but can expect it 
any time. Markets steady, and no new 
corn shelled yet for the market.—L. D. 
McKay. 

Southeastern—Jefferson County, Nov. 26 
—Wheat does not look very good; too 
dry: needs rain or snow very badly. Corn 
picking fairly well over; some are done, 
seme only half done. Some early corn 
iat did not have to be replanted is nice 
«nd dry and sound, but so many fields 
were partly replanted that there is a great 
deal of No. 4 and No. 5 corn; some toa 
green and wet to sell or shell, and as it 
ets dried out it is very slaky. Some 
loss of cattle in new stalk fields, due to 
po'soning from fresh stalks.—Charles M. 
> urner, 


MISSOURI 
South-Central—Webster County, Dec. 1 
—A little flurry of snow yesterday; frost 











at night; today mild. Wheat and rye are 
looking fine. Pastures have been good 
this fall, but most farmers are feeding 
stock now. Milk cows are bringing high 
prices. A number of good cows are being 
bought by outsiders. General health of 
livestock good. Corn mostly gathered; 
quality good; some shredding being done. 
—J. C. Preston. 


MINNESOTA 


Central—Todd County, Nov. 26—Winter 
came late and found practically all farm 
work done. Plenty of feed, including al- 
falfa and silage. Butterfat prices for 
October, paid November 20, were 56 cents 
per pound for No. 1 fat. Corn crop much 
better than expected, due to late fall. 
Quite a demand for milk cows. Good fresh 
cows worth $85 to $100. Grade cows with 
cow test records sell up to $125. Poultry 
prices to farmers in Long Prairie as fol- 
lows: Young tom turkeys, 41 cents; hen 
turkeys, 38 cents; No. 1 ducks, 22 cents; 
heavy hens, 14 cents; No. 1 geese, 18 
cents—all prices for dressed poultry. Big 
snow November 15; covered alfalfa and 
clover fields well.—Rudolph Lee. 


KANSAS 
East-Central—Franklin County, Dec. 2 
—Weather ideal for shucking corn, and 
from daylight until dark you can hear big 
ears of corn cracking against the bang- 
board. First light snow Wednesday morn- 
ing; mostly gone next day. Not much fat 
stuff going to market. All stock is look- 
ing good. Hogs are scarce. New corn 57 
to 60 cents, yellow corn is 60 cents, wheat 
$1.05, oats 45°cents, cream 44 cents, No. 1 
eges 37 cents, No. 2 eggs 25 cents, tur- 
keys 30 cents, heavy hens 17 cents. Corn 
making 40 to 70 bushels per acre; the av- 
erage around here is about 47 bushels per 

acre.—F. D. Everingham. 


The Sixth National Four-H 
Club Congress 


(Continued from page 6) 


to live and that 80 per 
pected to stay on the farm. Costumes 
emblematic of their home states were 
worn by a number of the delegations, add- 
ing color and interest to the show. Com- 
ical little gophers perched on the heads 
of the Minnesota members, and sunflower 
hats marked the Kansas group: Kentuck- 
ians wore jockey costumes, and Georgia 
advertised watermelons, peaches, cotton 
and pecans with costumery and banners. 





cent of them ex- 


‘Iowans down in the ring sang the famous 


“Tall Corn’ song with much gusto and 
gesture. Oregon carried a huge bunch of 
grapes, made of purple toy balloons. 

The smallest delegation came from New 
Mexico in the person of Thelma Wooten, 
who won her trip for being the outstand- 
ing home economics club girl in her 
state. And the largest delegation in the 
parade came from Iowa, 120 strong. 

All of that on Monday, and the week 
only begun! Tuesday was just as big 2 
day, tho, with the usual early morning 
beginning. This was known as packing- 
house and stockyards day, with the whole 
morning filled up by tours of the various 
large packing houses in Chicago. Then, 
in the afternoon, they were all taken 
down into the city to see the Field Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and the nation- 
ally famous Chicago Art Institute. 

Then, that night, the annual club ban- 
quet, easily the highest point of the 
whole week. The champion health boys 
and girls were announced on this night, 
the Style Show winners were also an- 
nounced, and the winners of the Moses 
leadership trophies, to the boy and girl 
adjudged outstanding Four-H members in 
the United States, were made known. Be- 
sides these announcements, which were 
featured in person by all except the win- 
ners in the Moses leadership contests, was 
a great deal of highly amusing entertain- 
ment. It was the occasion for all of the 
states represented to “strut their stuff’ 
in songs and cheers, and they did nobly. 

Finally there came the announcement 
that the boy and girl health champions 
would appear, and out stepped J. Fred 
Christensen, of Page county, Iowa (loud 
cheers from the lowa bunch, all seated 
together), and Marie Antrim, of Kansas, 


with, of course, cheering from the Kan- 
sans. Every one clapped and continued 
clapping as ,.moving picture men rushed 


in and took smiling pictures of the health 
champions together. Each had a very 
nearly perfect score. 

Margaret Slack, of South Dakota, placed 
second in the health contest for girls,jand 
Irene Plaski, of Wisconsin, placed third. 
In the boys’ contest, Tony Kukle, of South 
Dakota, was second, with Wayne Lyon, of 
Wisconsin, third. 

In the Style Show, which featured girls 
who had been prize winners from their 
various state fairs, in dresses which they 
had made themselves, Wisconsin placed 
first, with Olive Van Vuren, wearing a 
blue wool tailored dress. Kansas was sec- 
ond, represented by Thelma Moreland, 
wearing a dainty white organdy party 
dress; Missontri, third, with Mildred Cor- 
telyou, wearing a blue woolen dress; Mlli- 
nois fourth, with Louise Holbrook, wear- 
ing a dainty bouffant party dress; Iowa 
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Gladys Cone, of Grundy Center, Iowa, 
whose “complete outfit for a 
club girl’’ won first prize. 
fifth, with Elsie Schulz, wearing a blue 


tailored costume. 

Wednesday was a sight-seeing day, with 
a special matinee horse show for Four-H 
club members. That night the grand 
pow-wow and club party was held about 
the Four-H campfire. It was an impro- 
vised fire in a big hotel ballroom, but it 
vas lots of fun just the same, and quite 
real. All sorts of games were played, 
both the running and quiet sorts, and 
there were special tableaux and | musical 
numbers in between times. 

Thursday there was more sight-seeing. 
By this time there were lots of blistered 
heels, but first aid was applied in the way 
of disinfectant and gauze, and the sight- 
seers moved on. Occasionally, someone 
had to drop out and go back to a hotel, or 
to remain at home in the morning after 
a hard day’s walk, but this did not hap- 
pen often. This day was the grand finale 
of the club week, with trips to the zoo and 
to various large manufacturing plants, 
ending with a banquet at night at which 
the boys and girls were toasted and feted 
by various railroad heads. The awards 
on honors earned at the National Club 
Congress were presented at this time and 
all winners were present except those who 
received the Moses trophy award, Alex. 
Cruikshank, of Oregon, and Caroline By- 
ring, of Arizona. Other winners announced 
on this occasion were those receiving hon- 
ors in the home economics judging con- 
tests. Three classes were judged by each 
team, narhely, bread, canned goods and 
clothing. In the bread judging contest, 
Louise Steele and Margaret Rawlinson, of 
Virginia, were first; second, Doris Eckles 
and Mary Montgomery, of Louisiana; 
third, Marjorie Raye and Lola Adams, of 
Kansas. Louise Steele was the highest 
ranking individual in this contest, with 
876 points out of a possible 900. 

Amohg the canning judging téams, Altha 
ZiebelHle and Georgia Rose, of Minnesota, 
were first; second, Hazel Craigmyle and 
Ethel Richardson, of Kentucky; third, 
Leuise Kuehne and Elizabeth Houser, of 
Oklahoma. Hazel Craigmyle, of Ken- 
tucky, was the highest ranking girl, with 
869 points out of a possible 900. 

In clothing judging, the team composed 
of Eleanor Dixon and Rosie Vavricka, of 
Nebraska, ranked first; second, Oklahoma, 
Naomi Mercer and Katherine Mitchell; 
third, Illinois, Ruth Boeker and Della 
Brown. Rosie Vavricka was the high- 
scoring individual, with 807 out of 900 
points correct. 

On Friday, December 2, those who re- 
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FEED yn 


De a bushel of corn you save on your 1928 
Rig crop boosts your hog profits! You will 
save a your feed, and get more than double the 
igs from th 7 oe same number of sows * more pigs 
Frome only 4 the sows you ordinarily br wi 
thee ECONOMY HOG HOUSE 
The Hog House with the Patented, Exclusive 
“PIG INCUBATOR” 
Enables you to farrow your first litter in February 
9, —_ rch. Serge up to 100% of om pigs even at 
ees below zero. This arousing 
a pocket the EARLY fall => and 
Penest RICES. You can then get another ~ 
ter in early is) andthe “Pig vm ome will take 
your pigs winter for big cheap gains. 
This Means 16 to 20 Pigs Per Year Per Sow 
Ne ee hog raisers everywhere are deserting 
old time houses for this modern, up-to-the- 
minute ee t farrowing house which ten min- 
utes work changes into a year ‘round hog house. 
“Pig Incubator” Saves the Pigs 
Economy flee F House has six separate pens for 
ts with six little 





sows. 
eo pens into couiae only the little 3 can_ go. 
Central brooder aous with canopy forces heat 


down into these little ie pene, fe heating them to 72- 
degrees even at ten below. Heats sow pens to 
40 degrees. Little pigs stay in their own = 
except at f ing time. ws can't (— 

This is a patented —; arid the biggest im- 
provement ever made in hog raising equipment” 
Perfects the McLean System 

piowated on heavy, weather me skids, eas- 
moved; best for osvners or renters. tae Nees 
Wa ventilated with roof ventilator and top 
yentilating cello-glass windows that let in the 
growth” rays of sun. 


Costs Less Se You Can Build It 
Fully equipped with stove. Comes in sections; 
two men can put it up in half aday. Built of 
clear fir and No. | dimension lumber. Plan now 
to double your hog woolen in 1928. Send coupon 
for catalog of E Hog House, self f 
ers, hog waterers, cattle waterers, poultry Seusen, 
THIS 1S THE HOGIHOUSE YOU SAW AT THE emg FAIR 
SEND ¢ COUPON _ SAVE E MONEY 











Economy Mousina G CO., Onawa, tows op bow Ok LB! 
catalog and tell how I can double my profits in 

2928 witd the the "Pig Incubstor’’. 

| Name RFD. | 
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eyet@le) 9) 3 LUMBER 
CHIX SAVED 
PAY FOR ITs 





Stop Your Losses! Raise eve 


through 
- weather. Easier to handle r hundred than 
ther with two hens. More 


profits. Earlier 

nde later raising. Positively wind and dratt proo® 

~~ warmth. Sunshime in every corner. Perfect 

tion —2 doors —2 sets of windows — hinged 

pte Slate surfaced roofing on both roofs. Entire build- 

~ made of fir . Comes in sections 

that bolt together. Grow your chicks in safety—with, 
out worry. Pays For Itself In Three Mon 


G. F. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box -72 Exira, lowa 


SEND FOR OR PRICES re 8 3 
AND 


by EXPERT , i 1} 


8 
separa RAISING” 











SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 
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mained over visited the Chicago pier and 
took more deliberate trips thru the Field 
Museum and Chicago Art Institute, be- 
sides seeing grand opera and the theater 
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Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
what you wish through these columns 
RATE Sc PER WORD Tit bitin] Ym, 










SCHEDULE OF RATES 





FARM LANDS 


HELP WANTED 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MISSISSIPPI 


SALESMEN 


























No. Words | No. Insertions 
3 4 
$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
3.36 -04 | 6.72 
3.52 | 5.28 | 7.04 
3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
3.84 | 5.76 | 7.68 
4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
4.64 | 6.96 | 9.2 
4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 


accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
oultry-veal wanted for premium trade. 
WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 

direct to Cuny Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Ill. Write for prices 
and tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SALE—Litter of pups, eight weeks; 
cross between pedigreed Newfoundland 
and St. Bernard; fine, husky fellows, kind 
that make best watch dogs. Trice, male, 
$15; female, $10. Frank Karnik, R. 2, 
Calmar, lowa. 
COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
COLLIES that must please you; puppies, 
trained drivers, bred females, stud and 
show prospects; all heelers with grit to 
spare. Lodestone Collie Kennels, Marion, 
Indiana. 
WANTED—Fox Terrier pups and 
will buy litters; also want animals, 
coons, ete. Write, Arville Cooper, Lang- 
don, Mo. 
GERMAN Police_ 
cross puppies, 
shade of black and tan; $5. 
sen, Cedar Falls, Iowa, ; 
FOR SALE — Three-year-old purebred 
Newfoundland male, a real watch and 

















FOR 














dogs; 


rac- 


“and Esngl lish She pherd 
six weeks old; beautiful 
Henry Han- 











children’s dog; price, $15. Perkins Ken- 
nels, Scranton, Iowa. ee 
BOB-TAIL English Shepherd pups, ‘males 

$10, females $5; guaranteed to satisfy. 
Denver D. Cross, Ira, Iowa. 
CHRISTMAS puppies: ;; German Police: ten 

weeks old, wolf eray, beauties; pedi- 
frees furnished; C. O. D. anywhere, $8.75. 
North_ Star Kennels, Springfield, Minn. 
HUNTING Hounds, atl kinds. Catalog 

free. WD 21, Kaskaskennels, Herrick, 
Illinois. 





FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


Joaquin Valley of California 
general farming is a paying business, 
feeding — of people in towns and 
cities. Ifalfa eombined with dairying, 
hogs ek poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
FOR SALE—44 irrigable farms on the Or- 
land reclamation project, California, on 
which the Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion holds options for sale to qualified 
settlers at prices determined bv inde- 
pendent appraisal. 10 per cent down and 
balance :n Fa ars. For information, ad- 
dress, R. EK. Weber, Project Superin- 
tendent Oriand Project, Orland, Calif. 
INDIANA 
FOR SALE—A 420-acre stock and 
farm, Montgomeny county, corn 
300 acres in cultivation and in crop: 
acres level timber land: 20 
pasture; good house, tenant house 
brick barn: all good sugar tree soil; to- 
cated on state road. This is a real bar- 
gain. Incumbrance, $18,000, 5 per cent, 
Price, $75 per acre. J. E. 
Realtor, Crawfordsville, Ind. 
KANSAS 
80 ACRES improved, price $4,000, $500 
cash, balance time; 35 acres improved, 
price $3,500, suburban property, terms; 
240-acre stock farm, improved, part bot- 
tom land, price $17.50 per acre. No trades 
considered on these farms. Write us. The 
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grain 
belt; 
100 
rolling 
large 


acres 











runs four vears. 
Warbritton, 























Allen County Investment Co., Iola, Kan. 
MINNESOTA 
FOR SALE or trade—good 365-acre stock 
and grain farm, one mile from Winne- 
bago, good improvements. Charles L. 
Mensch, Winnebago, Minn. 
(FARM for sale—80 acres, seven miles 
from Hollendale, like Holendale soil, $85 
per acre. C. H. Gordon, Owatonna, Minn. 
FOR SALE or rent—240-acre grain and 


stock farm in southeastern 
well improved. Geo. F. Hayes, 


Minnesota; 
Galva, Ill 











FOR SALE— 
farms cheap. 
and eight gravel 
Centerville, 


Cotton truck amnd_= stock 
Good schools, churches 
roads. A. C. Nickel, 
Mississippi. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


818 ACRES good land, 
fallowed, harrowed four times, fenced 
asture, hay meadow; four-room house, 
arn, granary, two wells; $6,000 cash, bal- 

ance terms. Herbert Hodges, Fargo, 

North Dakota. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD ecut-over land; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the “a 
No agents and no commissions. 
terms. Also improved farms.- Write m4 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 


IOWA CITY PROPERTY 








550 acres summer 











silt loam; 








FOR SALE—Second mortgages and con- 

tracts on Council Bluffs city property. 
Will discount 10 per cent. Write, 4 South 
Main, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A REAL farming opportunity awaits you 
in the Tombigbee Valley of Mississippi 
and Alabama, along the new railroad now 
under construction by the Frisco Lines. 
Deep, rich, highly fertile, soil for general 
farming, producing bumper crops of cot- 
ton, corn, oats and hay. Mild climate and 
open winters permit outdoor work year 
round. Abundant and well distributed 
rainfall. Good schools, fine roads and 
prosperous growing communities. Land 
can still be bought at prices that will in- 
sure good proifts to the general farmer. 
Write for booklet about the Tombigbee 
Valley. Frisco Railway, 866 Frisco Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 
agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, . Minn. 
NEW railway br: inch, eastern Montana, 
taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms. Also land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Free literature H. W. Byerly, 
34. Northern Pacific Railw ay, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
DAIRY Farms—‘“‘Davidson Plan’: 160 
acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE by owner, improved farms ac- 
quired by foreclosure, in eastern North 
and South Dakota and western Minnesota. 























Write for list. John F. Larson, 115 South 
Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
“Wallaces” Farmer classified ads put 


you_in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 
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| 
loads of feeding shoats; 


WANTED—Farmer or farmer's son to sell 
staple line of household necessities to 
rural trade; experience unnecessary; we 
furnish capital, you furnish labor; good 
profits. If interested in business of your 
own, write for particulars. Harry Shipe, 
818 So. 10th St. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
SELL the new Automatic Hog Feeder; 
good commission; all steel—last lifetime; 
priced as low as most wood feeders; many 
good counties still open; write today for 





COMFORT HOUSES 
BROODER houses $55 and up, hog houses 
$45 and up; best on the market. Write 
for folders and prices. Holger Lindholm, 
Audubon, Iowa. 
FARM MACHINERY 
THREE hundred dollars buys Number One 
McCormick-Deering shelle® with drags 











complete; shelled fifteen thousafid bush- 
els. Glahn Bros., Maquoketa, Iowa. 





QUIT cranking that Fordson; buy a start- 
er; cheap, dependable; money-back 





territory. Warner Manufacturing Co., | guarantee; illustrated booklet free. John- 
Minneapolis, Minn. son Bros.-Co., Shenandoah, Iowa. 
WANTED—Farmer or farmer’s son or | FOR SALE—One cylinder corn sheller. 


man to travel in country; steady work; 
good profits. McConnon & Co., Dept. 
‘-27, Winona, Minn. 


All steel. 
good. Will sell cheap. 
ham, Iowa, Box 292. 


Has had very little use. Paint 
O. B. Price, Ear!}- 





LIVESTOCK 


GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


GUERNSEYS 
GUERNSBYS—Beautifully 
tically purebred heifers, well grown, 
good udders, bred for production and 
type: eight weeks old; tuberculin tested; 
shippe 2d by express at little cost, $20 each, 
Cc. O. D. Wildwood Farms, 1092 James, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
TWO registered Guernsey cows, one fresh, 
other due March _ 30; also four grade 
heifers, springing. R. C. Blake, Oelwein, 
Iowa. 














marked, prac- 








HOLSTEIN 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, in carload lots or less, at 
reasonable rices; T. B. tested. Floyd A. 
Miller, Dodge Center, Minn. 


CHESTER WHITES 


CHESTER White spring and fall boars, 

sired by Big Rival, son- of Giant’s 
Rival, a National grand champion. W. J. 
Kilpatrick, Randolph, Iowa. 


DUROCS 














FEED 
FOR SALE—AI grades of alfalfa hay and 
alfalfa meal. Jrite for samples and 
prices. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 
FILM DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 
FIRST film developed and six Bonnie bor- 
der prints, 25 cents. We pay return 

















postage. Interocean Photo Co., Litch- 
field, 
MATTRESSES 
MATTRESSES made any size. Factory 
prices. Your dollars saved and better 


Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 


Peoria, Ill. 
HONEY 
EXTRACTED honey, clover and basswood 
lende one 5- pound pail, $1; one 10- 
pound, $1.85; one Go pound can, $7; post- 
paid. Two 609-pound cans, $11.50, here. 
Cloverdale Honey Co., Box 215, Rock Port, 
Missouri. 
FOR SALE—Extracted clover honey in 
60-lb. cans; new crop; one can, $6; two 
cans, $11.50, o. b. here. Wm. Oliver, 
Wayne, Neb. 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
REBUILT typewriters and adding ma- 
chines at special low prices for the next 
30 days; new portables of all makes; we 
ship on trial. One-day repair service on 
typewriters and fountain pens. Williams 
Iowa Supply Co., lowa City, lowa. 


guelty given. 
ding Company, 




















BIG, husky spring Duroc boars, immuned, 
Flashman breeding, first $35 check gets 








choice, satisfaction guaranteed. , lie: 
Martens, Griswold, Iowa. 

TAMWORTHS 
HOGS are down; so are Tamworth boars. 


Order now, $25 and $35 each. Satisfac- 
tion guaranted. Will ship C. O. D. Harold 
Eckermann, R. R. No. 1, Davenport, Iowa. 


HORSES 


THIRTY Belgians at auction, December 
18. Send for catalog. Roth Brothers, 
Morton, Illinois. 











SHEEP 
FOR SALE—200 choice young native ewes, 
in lots to suit purchaser; will lamb in 
April. A. S. Beary, Albion, Iowa. 
anna MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE—Cattle and sheep; 60 head of 
Hereford steer calves, well marked, 
show their breeding, weight around 450: 
90 head of Hereford yearling steers, well 
marked and show breeding; 114 good 
breeding ewes will sell right. For par- 
ticulars, write or wire, V. W. Channel, 
Iowa, 
HEREFORD cattle for sale—300 Hereford 
steér calves 200 heifer calves, also a 
large number of heavier cattle. Two car- 
200 breeding ewes. 
wire, Dale Barker, Keosauqua, 











Write or 
Iowa. 


ROCK PHOSPHATE ay 
POOR clover and alfalfa stands often point 
to a phosphorus deficiency. Hay yield 
‘can usually be doubled by application of 
Four-Leaf Powdered Rock Phosphate, 
which is the economic source of phospho- 
rus. Write for more information. Thom- 
son Phosphate .Co., 1025 
Blidg., Chicago, Il. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moinés, Iowa. 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
FOR SALE—Jersey Black Giant cockerels, 
Marcy strain; extra large, early hatched, 
healthy stock; $2.75 each. Edw. Holsteen, 
Morning Sun, lowa. 
LEGHORNS 





Home Insurance 























| large cockerels, 


OUR S. G dark Brown Leghorns “are bred 
to lay: prize winners Des Moines; fine, 
guarantted to place, $2: 
will ship C. O. D. H. R. Fleener, Sears- 
boro, Iowa. 
WHITE LEGHORN cockerels from Cert- 
O-Culd flock, traphested egg record 
290-310. Cockerels $1.25-$1.50. Utility and 
show birds. Reduction in numbers. Mrs. 
M. EB. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Purebred S. C. White Leg- 
horn cockerels, $1.25 each or $12 per doz. 
Hans Duer, Ringsted, Iowa. 











Mr. Ben Studer, of Wesley, 
very good results. 
advertised.” 





READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 

Please start my classified ad containing..........cccccssesceeees words, to run 
niaiidsuvaxpesiese ...times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $.....ccccccsceccscesse 
to cover cost of these insertions. 

PONG - is icda adc ss sveAsunohussvenvus exeauhinesseeeoiaaastiossiveed pengaveiecensenss 

PRGRORS oF ee saint cetacean 

WN OLS FORT BAER? 5 5sidscocscssassascsesdeviccstonsdct ee hase) inieweaees 
(Minimum, 20 words) 


CLASSIFIED ADS BRING RESULTS 


Iowa, has written us: 
Am all sold out. 





“My ram ad gave 
Also sold both corn pickers I 








MINORCAS 
SIXTY Black Minorca pullets; purebred; 
April hatched; healthy and nearly ready 
to lay; 90 cents each. R. C. Blake, Oel- 
wein, Iowa. 





ORPINGTONS 
SINGLE Comb Buff Orpingtons exclu- 
sively for 15 years; 125 March and April 
cockerels from yards of finest quality; 
good laying strain, fine buff, good type; 
weight 7% pounds and up; $3 each; four, 
$2.75 each; six, $15. Mrs. Frank Bender, 
! Clearfield, Iowa, Route 1. 
PUREBRED Buff Orpington cockerels, 
golden buff color, from heavy producing 
flock, large and thrifty; price, $2.50. Wal- 
ter L. Smit, Hull, Iowa. 
‘BUFF Orpington cockerels, large boned, 
even color, heavy laying strain, $3 each. 
Order early. Genevieve Thompson, R. 
No. 1, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
WHITE Orpington B meng and cockerels 
from bred-to-lay flock; also show birds; 
$1,50, $3.00, $5.00; reduction on numbers. 
Mrs. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
MALTESE strain Barred Rocks; high egg 
production and exhibition bred; large, 
thrifty cockerels; light and dark: also 
dark hens. Mrs. W. B. Popham, Route 5, 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
THOMPSON'S Ringlet Barred__— Rock 
strain; dark T. B. tested stock; Winners 
and layers; standard weights; satisfac- 
tion; $2.50, $3.50, $5.00. Mrs. Alvin Win- 
dom, Nodaway. Iowa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


PUREBRED Rose and Single Comb Reds, 
deep red, early hatched, $2.50-$3 each. 
































Harry Kurtz, Cushing, Iowa. 
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_WALLACES’ FARMER, December 9, .1927 


- (31) 1625 











Our Readers Market 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

















6 to 8 pounds; dark red color; heavy lay- 
jng straim; satisfaction guaranteed; $3 to 
$5._Fre Fred i. Wee, R. No. 3, Newton, Ta. 
ACC ACCREDITED flock, B. C. - & 
purebred ceckerels, March hatched, big, 
healthy, long legged, fine colored birds; 
$3 to $5; satisfaction guaranteed. Ad to 
appear but once. Willis Arganbright, R. 
2, Fremont, Iowa. 
ROSE Comb Red cockerels, large, good 
color amd ty pe, state inspected and 
accredited flock, $2. John A. Baumhover, 
Carroll, lowa. 
SINGLE ©omb Red cockerels, large, dark 
, early hatched, $2 each. Mrs. Frank 
Gu4, Dumcombe, Iowa, R. No. 1. 
WYANDOTTES 
REGAL Dorcas W hite Wyandotte cocker- 
els from prize winning stock, culled for 
laying and type; healthy and vigorous; $2 




















to $2.50 each. Mrs. Geo. Strahorn, Ack- 
ley, lowa. 
LARGE, heavy laying strain White Wy- 


andotte ecockerels, April hatch, $3; May 
hatch, $2.58. *Mrs. Walter Storer, Wiota, 
lowa. 





WYANDOTTES 
ROSE Comb Silver Laced Wyandotte 





cockerels; Agril hatched, $2 each. This 
ad appears once. Mrs. Harry Dollen, 
Yorkshire, 





FiSHel strain White Wyandotte cocker- 
els, April hatch, $2.50 each; $2.25 if four 

or more are taken soon. Adam Schulte, 

Fairfax, Iowa. 

GOLDEN Wranmdotte  cockerels, well 
marked, mastly March hateh, $2 and up. 

Also several cocks. Mrs. M. T. Kendrick, 

Hepburn, Iowa. 

PUREBRED Buff Wyandotte cockerels, $2 
each if taken soon; no other variety. 

H. H. Mohr, Soldier, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXTRA—Special discount’ now in effect 
on early booked orders for Peters-Certi- 
fied chicks for delivery time after 
January 15—early or later in hatching 
season. Sent with exceptional guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks—the real 
test of vitality. There’s no profit in dead 
chicks. More chicks raised to maturity 
mean more profit. This is fifth season of 
our successful guarantee to live on 
Peters Certified chicks. Barly booked or- 
ders assure delivery when wanted. AN 
popular. breeds perfected in egg-laying 
and health. We supply chicks only from 
our own Peters-Certified flocks having 
high egg-production records. Write for 
catalog containing facts on these unusual 
chicks—their breeding, hatching, selection 
—reports from customers, etc. Special 
discount on early booked orders for short 
time enly. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers Assn, Just address Peters-Poultry 
Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 


QUALITY pullets and cockerels; healthy 
stock; Leghorns, Anconas, Wyandottes, 
Rocks, ‘Orpingtons, Reds and White Mi- 

noreas. Write us for fall prices. Satis- 

faction guaranteed. T. Miller Poultry 

Yard, Hampton, Iowa. 
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THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn | 


chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and —— poultry book and 
low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 





GIANT Africans, both sexes; yearlings, $7° 


each; pairs, $12. Buff Orpington ducks, 
worka record layers; trios, $7; drakes, $3. 
S. C. Buff — ington cockerels, $2. Joseph 
O’Brien, Waukon, Iowa. 
BIG, long —— White Pekin ducks, $2; 
drakes, $2.50. Four Flemish Giant rab- 
hie $2 each. Albert F. Johnson, Kiron, 
owa. 








DUCKS AND GEESE 
WHITE Pekin ducks and drakes, $2 to 
$2.50; trio, $6. Toulouse a, 3: gan- 
der, $3.50; trio, $9. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 
Corning, lowa. 








TURKEYS 
PURDBRED Bronze turkeys, young toms 
big boned, well marked, 17 to 25 Ibs., $10: 
hens, $6. "Mrs. Roy Lewis, R. 7, Mason 
City, Iowa. 7 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


25 WELCH’S Concord grapevines, $1; 50 
_ Mastodon strawberry, $1; 100 asparagus, 
$1; 25 rhubarb, $1; 50 blackberries, $1; 4 
roses, $1; 20 spirea, $1; cherry, plum or 
pears, 30 cents each; apple or peach, 20 
cents vholesate is satisfaction or money 
back; wholesale list e. Welch Nursery, 
Shenandoah, 
BUY — aieck Hills hardy alfalfa 
and sweet clover seed direct from Sam 
Buber. Newell, S. D., and save money. 














PACKING HOUSE BY-PRODUCTS 

The best book on packing house by- 
Products has.just been published by ‘the 
University of Chicago Press. The author 
is Rudolf A. Clemens, who has spent 2 
number of years with the Armour Pack- 
ing Company. ‘There are separate chap- 
ters on each of the different great by- 
products such as hides, fats, casings, 
glue, fertilizer, ete. The part _which 
deals with tankage should be especially 
interesting to the hog man. Anyone who 
hopes to understand the modern packing 
business must read this book. 





She “Well, where’s your angry farm- 
ers?” 

He (baffled): ‘‘Why, what angry farm- 
ers?” : 

She: “Didn’t you say we were coming 


to see the cross-country men?” 


Brown (gazing for the first time at the 
city’s heavy traffic): “Jee-rusalem, 
Hiram, they’re sure back with their haul- 
ing, ain’t they?” 








DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


DUROC JERSEYS 
me. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


a's s—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
SHORTHORNS 


Mar. 13—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 


Moines, Towa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Towa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
Feb. 6, 7, 8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale; Q. Gammon, Secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FLELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of allaces’ Farm: The pur- 
pose of their work :is to render service 
mot alone to the advertiser, but Mke- 
wise to the man who is a ee in 
buying. ‘They are 
livestock, of all the a 
hundreds herds of 


rT 
if 
inl 
; 
B 
=f 


‘Send your sale bids ‘to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 

















Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of tssue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be male after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, ‘however, can usually be inserted if 
— late as Monday morning of the week of 

me. 





Field Notes 


YOUNG HOLSTEIN BULL OFFERED 

Mf. Ed Rensink, of Hospers, lowa, own- 
er of one of the most practical herds of 
Holsteins in the corn belt, is offering a 
ten months ‘son of Prince Mercedes Sadie 
with record of 40 pounds butter in seven 
days. His dam has record of 95 pounds 
milk per day, testing 3.9 per cent, and ‘her 
sire, - Kol Reggie Korndyke, has rece 
ord of 35.48 pounds butter in seven days. 
The young bull offered wilf be recorded 
and is guaranteed to be right in every 
respect. ‘Color, three-fourths white. Price, 
$125. We are very sure that a visit to 
this herd will produce a most favorable 
impression of Morningside herd and the 
manner in which Mr. Rensink conducts 
his business.—Advertising Notice. 

BOARS AT $40 

Samuelson & Son, of Kiron, Iowa, are 
offering a ‘bunch of 40 Duroc boars, far- 
rowed around the first of March, that are 
worth the money. They are big, growthy 
fellows, and many of them have devel- 
oped into very promising herd boar mae 
terial. If you need a boar, write, phone 
or visit their herd. You will not be dis- 
appointed.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


ELECTRICITY AIDS FARMER 


(That electricity may prove a valuable 
hired man on the efficient livestock and 
dairy farm is. shown by reports of test 
farms made to the engineering depart- 
ment of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture, according to R. R. Parks, field ene 
gineer. Big savings in power can be 
made and little attention is necessary 
with some semi-automatic machines. 

Feed grinding by electricity proves that 
the small machine may often be the most 
satisfactory and economical to own, Mr. 
Parks finds. Missouri tests show that the 
major part of the farm feed grinding cost 
is labor required. to feed the grinding mill 
and that too often a large part of a farm- 
er’s capital is tied up in large capacity 
outfits When a smaller one would do the 
work more economically and with greater 
satisfaction to the operator. 

Milking by electricity is considerably 
cheaper than ‘hand milking, according to 
Mr. Parks. ©n a farm near Columbia, 
Mo., hand milking was timed for two 
months and then machine milking tried on 
the herd of forty cows. Including the in- 
terest and depreciation on the machine, 
the cost of milking was reduced 22 per 
cent, and cut in two the amount of man 
labor. According to the owner, the ma- 
chine milking saved him $25 a “month, 
which many farmers declare to be con- 
servative. The owner believes’ that marked 
savings are possible with a milking ma- 
chine when more than eight or nine cows 
are in the herd, if the machine is used 
properly, 
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[SLEEPY- TIME. 
| STORIES | 


Poemthe teas Mother West Wial.® 
y Thornton W. Burgess. 


Pa... 1912'by Little, Brown @Co. 














Why Peter Rabbit Wears a 
White Patch 
¢ 

Peter yawned. Then he hopped out to 
where he could see all over the Smiling 
Pool. There sat Grandfather Fr-g.on his 
big, green lily-pad, just as usual, 

“Good morning, Grandfather Frog,” 
said Peter Rabbit. 

“Chug-a-rum! Of course it’s a good 
morning. Every morning is good,” ree 
plied Grandfather Frog, gruffly. 

“Oh?” said Peter Rabbit, and ‘then the 
conlén’t think of another thing to say. 

The Merry Little Breezes giggled, and 
Gran@father Frog looked over at them-and 
very slowly winked. ‘Then ‘he rolled ‘his 
big, gogely eyes up and -stared into the 
sky. Peter Rabbit looked up ‘to see what 
Grandfather Frog was looking at so in- 
tently. There was Redtail the Hawk, 
swinging “round and ‘round in great big 
circles, as if the were ‘trying to ‘bore ‘his 
way right thru the clonds. Peter dian"t 
stop to watch. 


“When ol’ Mr. Hawk is a-riding in the 


sky, 
Keep a-moving, keep a-moving, keep 
a-moving mighty spry!” 


chanted Peter, and, taking his own ad- 
Vice, off he went, lipperty-lipperty-lip. 

Grandfather Frog watchefl the white 
patch on the seat -of Peter’s pants bob- 
bing thru the rushes until finally Peter 
was out of sight. 

“Did you ever hear how Peter happens 
to always wear a white patch on the seat 
of his Pants ” asked Grandfather Frog. 

“No; do tell us,” exclaimed the Merry 
Little Breezes. 

Grandfather. Frog snapped up a ‘foolish 
green fly, smacked his lips, cleared his 
throat, and began: 

“Once upon a time, when the world was 
young, Old Mother Nature found she had 
her hands full. Yes, sir, she certainly did 
have her hands full. Her family was so 
big she couldn’t keep an eye on each one 
all the time. Dear me, such a lot of trou- 
ble as Old Mother Nature did have in 
those days! And no one made her more 
trouble than Peter Rabbit's grandfather a 
thousand times removed. Mr. Rabbit was 
always in mischief. He just couldn’t keep 
out of it. He just hopped out of one 
scrane right plumb into another. 

"Seemed as if Old Mother Nature was 
kept busy just straightening out trouble 
Mr. Rabbit had made. Even she wasn’t 
always quite sure who had made it, and 
no one else suspected Mr. Rabbit at all. 
He wore a brown coat, just like the brown 
leaves, and when he ran he looked just 
like a little bunch of leaves blowing along. 
So he used to creep up and listen to what 
others said, for he was just as curious as 
[Peter is now, and he used to play all 
kinds of tricks and never get caught, be- 
cause of that little old brown suit of his. 

“One day inthe early spring, when gen- 
tle Sister South Wind had melted all the 
snow, excepting a little patch right under 
the window of Mr. Skunk’s house, Mr. 
Rabbit came strolling along, with nothing 
special on his mind. Mr. and Mrs. Skunk 
were having a little family talk, and Mr. 
Skunk was speaking some loud. Mr. Rab- 
bit stopped. Then he grinned and sat down 
on that bed of snow under Mr. Skunk’s 
window, where he could hear every word. 

“Mr. Rabbit had been sitting there some 
time, listening to things that were none of 
his business, when he happened to look 
up. There was Old Mother Nature coming 
thru the woods. She hadn’t seen him yet, 
and Mr. Rabbit didn’t mean that she 
should. Off he ran as fast as he could 
thru the brown leaves, chuckling to him- 
self. But Mr. Rabbit had forgotten to 
brush off the seat of his pants, and of 


| course they were all white with snow. 


“Old Mother Nature’s eyes are sharp, 


| and she saw that white spot bobbins thru 





the bushes, saw it right away. Mr. Rabe 
bit had to stop and tell what he had been 
doing to get the seat of his pants all 


| white with snow, and he ‘told the truth, 


for it’s of no use to tell anything else to 
Old Mother Nature. She looked very stern 
and she opened her mouth to tell Mr. 
Rabbit what she thought of him, and just 
then she had an idea. She marched Mr. 
Rabbit off and sewed a white patch on 
the seat of his pants. And after that, 


| when Mr. Rabbit tried to run away from 


mischief, every one knew who it was by 
the white patch on the seat of his pants. 

“And from that day to this, all of Mr. 
Rabbit’s family have worn a white patch, 
and that is why Peter wears one now, and 
whenever he stops running, sits down on 
it so it can not be seen,” concluded old 


erry Little 
and hurried to see who would be first to 





| 





| 


| SB. A. Samucison & Son, 





‘| tow a Wig, fat, Toolish green fly within 


reach of ‘Grgndfather Frog's big mouth. 

(Next week's story tells who stole the 
eges of Mrs. Grouse. Surely this wasn't 
Sammy Jay!) 








SPORTHORNS 
Milking Shorthorns 


Herd State Accredited. Mffering ‘one red bull -calf, 
calved aly 16, sired by King s Champicn, dam Olem- 
entina 2nd, recerd of 307 lbs. Also some heffers. 


FAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falia,1ows 
HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
Ed. Kensink, (Sioux Co.) Mespers, lewa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Great Colonel and Snapper 


Drnroc Bears and Gilts 
260 topick from. Write us yeur needs, 


They must please. 
Moiee Bros. Creston, lewa 


14 Duroc index Boars 


en ay upward to 800 pounds ; priced to sell. Write 

me your wants. Have'three full brothers to Lucky 

Btrike. ‘farroweil — Real ‘herd boar pros- 
vy 


pects: tf:not used too 
Arlie Anderson, Bleomsfield, lowa 
25 Big Rugged Duroc Spring Boars--15 
Fall Boars-—-Cholera immune 
at'farmers’ prices. Write, callor come and 


inspect the herd. 
Lleyd Place, Milford, iowa 


Real Duroc Herd Boars and Gilts 


by Cherry Stilts by Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Cel. 
by Great Col. 1 good boar by Super Col. Will sell 
my yesrling herd bear by Fancy Stilts. 

@. A. SWENSON, Dayton, lowa 


40 BOARS AT $40 


one are April pigs but plenty big enough for heavy 
rvice. Many good enough for the best herds, 
Write now, n— your pick. 
































Sired by Zipper, Lucky 
Strike and Super #en- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Center Point, lewa 


25 Duroc Boars 
sation. All immune. 
SAM PORTER, 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice F" ="4 Sx 


boars 
A few from other well known boars. We are bolding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 


or visit our herd 
T. HM. BAYDEN, Creston, lowa 
POLAND CHINAS 
OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky immuned boars, weighing around 225 
Ibs. Sired by the prize-winning 1015 —_ Oak Glen 
Diamond and other boars. P reduced; to 
$35 each. A few tops at 840. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Crates returned. W. 8. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Efyeu want foundation Ham pshires, 
boar er merely a boar to improve your stock 


hogs, write us your wants. 
Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lowe 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Boars for the farmer er breeder, guar- 
a@nteed to please. Priced very reasonabie. Write ue 
your wants. 

BRB. W.OXLEY 4&4 SON,. lowa City, lowe 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fall and Spring Boars -t Swe and Giits. Pleaty-of 
size and quality. C. A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa, 


TAMWORTHS 
ready for service, to euit any- 
Tamworth Boars 5; one. Open.and bred sows = 
Its, fall and eoummenaies. 3 — to move promptly. 
pecial offer to sow and litter clubs. 
3.d.Newlin, (+ mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, la 


YORKSHIRES 
YORKSHIRE Fon cn ond bore, S70.00 ue. 


tite at once and ge choice. 
Wm. Zahs, Jr., Biverside, lewe 


OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 












































0.1.C. BOARS and gan. 8 double treated, priced ae. 
Circulars and pictures 1256 ib. “Curly Boy” free. 
A. M. FOSTER, ; a 20, Rushville, 





SHEEP 


Eight Rambouillet Bucks 


A remarkabie aoe for cross breeding. Write for 
Anbnal and particu 


Animal Uuchendry Bept., lowe State Geliege 
Ames, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE EWES—BRED 


We have for sale several top ewes that we are pric- 
ing right, also a —— ‘elied Shorthora bull. 


Licyé FF. Jenes, Winterset, lewa 
HORSES 
BVERAL strictiy choice 
ge = seers 
-Percheron Stallions 6 coming tw: 
three year olds; want Shoice 


Fred theadier, Rt. 7, Chariton, tows 
Registered Percherons 
Mares— Priced 


Stallions and 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lewe 
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oor Mans 


Mineral-Fed Live Stock 





Grand Champion Carload Beef Cattle 
Champion Carload Yearling Beef Cattle 


At 
Internatio 





ad 













Grand Cham 


m Carload Beef Cattie at the 1927 International Live 
Stock Show, ae) 


aised and Fitted by Eu Hall, Mechanicsburg, Illinois. 
- 6 9? \ é I 

ionships listed 

above, is considered 


one of the best stockmen in the United 
States. When Mr. Hall feeds any feed 
consistently, year in and year out, it’s a 
certainty that the feed produces good 
results. In addition to his extensive 
breeding and feeding of cattle, Mr. Hall 
keeps from 500 to 600 head of hogs on 
hand the year round. Both his cattle and 
hogs have MoorMan’s Minerals before 
them all the time. 


Mr. Hall fed several tons of MoorMan’s 
Minerals on his farm before he signed the statement given 
below. Such a straightforward indorsement coming from 
a stockman of such outstanding success and experience is 
the best pfoof anyone could ask for as to the value of 
MoorMan’s Minerals. 


Here Is what “Ed” Hall about MoorManrs 
“Tamvery Glad to say that fam now feedi ‘oor Man’s 
GroFat Minerals for fattening cattle and MoorMan’s 
Hog Minerals. Am highiy pleased with both products. I 
am also well pleased with the service I] have received 
fromthe Moorman Mfg. Co. I consider your company 
thoroughly reliable in every way.’’—E. B. Hall. 
If you will send coupon, we will gladly mail 
‘ou a sample bag, postpaid, of either GroFat 
inerals for cattle or Hog Minerals. You 
U mail the coupon—we’ll mail you sample bag. 


winner of Champ- 









Co., 
ral: Ssiny 
a ia Free ope oO 
me postPA’ at Mineral fo 
5 Soe Minerals- 


| a 
Please “ee oorMan 
ne M oorMan 





that “It Pays to Feed 
MoorMan’s Minerals” is 
shown in the Grand Cham- 
pionship winnings of E. P. 
Hall and Albert Stuart, two 
men who feed MoorMan’s 
Minerals all the time and 
give to it credit for helping 
them raise prize winning 
stock. Animals that won the 
championships listed above 


Had MoorMan’s Miner- 
als Before Them 
ALL THE TIME 


Remember that these prize win- 
ning animals were feed-lot animals 
just the same as yours and the same 
feeding method that produced these 
champions will make more money 
for you. 

MoorMan’s being a complete 
mineral mixture supplies all the 
necessary mineral elements to pro- 
mote faster, healthier growth, and 
gives to the animals a smoothness 
and finish that is a big factor in 
commanding top market prices. 


MOORMAN MFG. COMPANY 
. Quincy, Hlinois 


Dept. 627 





NCE MORE the proof 


. large number of 


Champion Carload Two-Year-Old Beef Cattle 
Grand Champion Barrow 









Grand Champion Barrow at the 1927 International Live Stock Show, 
Raised and Fitted by Albert Stuart, Newhall, lowa 


owner of the Banner 
“Al’ Stuart Stock Farm, Newhall, 
Iowa, is unquestion- 
ably one of America’s leading hog 
feeders and breeders. He is a very ex- 
tensive exhibitor and for many years has 
been a big winner wherever he has 
shown hogs. 
One of the prizes he values most highly 
is Grand Champion Barrow, at the In- 
ternational, 1927. Mr. Stuart feels this 
is the highest sort of approval of his 
methods of both feeding and breeding— 
he realizes that regardless of how well- 
bred a hog may be, it must be fed right to place as grand champion 


at this show, where there were many entries in this class, including a 
state experiment stations. For several years 





Mr. Stuart has been a constant user of MoorMan’s Hog Minerals 
every hog on his farm has free access to MoorMan’s at all times. 


Meso awnat te Start sayontour Mootants og Mineraler 


“I give a Great deal of the credit for my success to 
MoorMan's Hog Minerals. It helps greatly in keeping 
them in prize-winning condition all the time. : 
“As a quality mineral feed, I recommend MoorMan’s 
Hog Minerals very ~~ e 

(Signed) Albert H. Stuart, Newhall, Iowa. 





The MoorMan Man 


MoorMan’s Minerals are sold only by 
MoorMan Men—men who are carefully 
trained to help you with your livestock 
problems. Here is a typical picture of a 
MoorMan Man. They are not employed 
merely to sell minerals—they are ap- 
pointed to give you free, helpful service 
concerning your sanitation, feeding, 
breeding, housing and worming problems. 
His services will either make or save you 
money.We have openings for a few men | f 
of farm experience who can meet our requirements. Sales experience 
not necessary. Splendid opportunity. We can probably place you 
in your own home county. Write us for full particulars. 














